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THE CONGRESSIONAL ROW. 
| On Friday night, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and 
| fifty-eight, and the morning of Saturday, which was February 
sixth, before cock crowing, and yet after midnight, just about the 
| time, according to poetical authority, that graveyards yawn, the 
| United States House of Representatives was the scene of a spirited 
| discussion on the “ State of the Union.’’ The members of that 
‘‘ deliberative body,” who are generally as averse to any useful em- 
| ployment as New York policemen are to temperance practices, and 
who for the ostensible object of business generally assemble in the 
iddle of the day, for the want of something better to do on the 
“occasion referred to, concluded, in place of the futile experiment of 
exercising their brains, that they would test their physical en- 
| durance, and see who could keep ort of bed the longest. The 
| contest was very interesting ‘‘ to outsiders,’’ and presented a scene, 
which, for all that is lamentable in human nature and our 
national fame, was, even for a Washington city row, pre-eminently 
disgusting. 
The members exhibited towards the close of the fearful struggle 
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CONGRESSIONAL ROW, IN THE U. 8. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MIDNIGHT OF FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5rH, 1858. 





some curious pictures; some were doubled up and others were 
doubled down. The “ Western delegates” usually hung over the 
backs of their chairs, displaying open mouths and giving utterance 
to dreadful sounds; they had learned this attitude and expression 
in the wayside groggeries. The ‘‘ Eastern men,”’ in their slumbers, 
assumed reverential attitudes, and seemed to be lost in some 
devotional exercise. The “ chivalry’? seemed to be restive and 
fighting mosquitoes, and they were, therefore, the widest awake 
of any of their fellow-sufferers. Speaker Orr maintained his 
dignified good-nature, and though lost to “‘ outward things,” his 
right arm mechanically brought down his gavel upon his desk, 
unintentionally but truthfully indicating that the body before 
him was continually “ out of order.” The clerks, whose business 
it was to call the “yeas and nays,” first gabbled at their work 
like so many geese, then became less articulate, and finally, at 
their “‘ herculean task,’’ broke down altogether. The newspaper 
reporters in the side galleries, under the delusion that they were 
in & vast oyster saloon in a state of drunken demoralization, went 
to cracking smutty jokes and pelting each other with spit balls, 
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the solid contents of which were the President’sKansas message, 
degluted with Virginian weed and lager bier. “' , | 
A few innocent members of the House, who had Just arrived | 
at congressional honors, were honestly impressedwith the idea’ 
‘work for thé public was indeed no sittecure, and.that 
this meking.the delaying or passing of an act depend upon the | 
m of the eyelids, Wa’ no. trifling demand upon their .in- 
These “ honest-men!’(perhaps four out of the ~whele, 

representation} having be n accustcmed to regular habits; suf- 
feredyteat itconvenienee; and many felt that it was even’ taxing | 
their patriotism, in spite of the eight dollars a day and little out- | 
side jobs, to keep them up after ten o'clock; while the “old | 
stagers,” who have made politics what ‘‘sneak thieves” do | 
thimble-rigging—a perfect business—having been through many | 
campaigns, and thus become case-hardened to all “ irregularities,’’ | 
felt no more inconvenience in sleeping in their,chairs in the Re- | 
presentative Hall, than they would, if they had reposed in their | 
ac-ustomed places at the corner grecery, on a wooden bench, or | 
a pine table-top. 
For many hours had the house been in session." It is .incredi- | 
ble what a number of “ private drinks’ had been indulged in to | 
sustain the failing strength of its members ; it would create a run | 
on the hog market if it were known how much bacon, encased in | 

bread slices, was consumed on that memorable occasion ; nor would 
it be within the power of any mathematician to enunierate the plugs | 
of tobacco that were masticated, or the Vile cigars that were et heri- | 
alized in smoke, or, when half consumed;, as ‘old soldiers” | 
trampled on to the floor. The whole thing w’s.a kind of mental | 
and physical fermentation ; it had gone on silently, engendering | 
diseased life, and like a slippery cheese was to grow “ lively,” by | 
the very exuberance ot a newly-hatched existence. The time | 

and the hour came. Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, passed over, 
physically, to «the Demvcratic side of the House,” for the pur- 
pose of conferring, probably about “ pairing off to liquor,’’ with 
Mr. Hickman, “‘ a Douglas Democrat,” when, having finished his 
conference, he was passing down the side aisle, on his way back to | 
his seat. At the moment Gen. Quitman, asked unanimous consent 
“ to submit a mction out of order’’ (as if a motion at that time 
and under those circumstances could have been anything else 
than out of order). Mr. Grow, raising himself from his somno- 
lent state, according to usual custom, said, “I object, Mr. 
Speaker; let u: go on in regular order.’ Whereupon Mr. 
Keitt, of South Car.lina, who was near Mr. Grow, rather roughly | 
suggested that the gentleman should go over to his own side, if 
he wanted to object; whereat Mr. Grow, inflamed with the gene- 
ral principle of constitutional liberty, for which our ancestors 
principally fought and died (always excepting those who cold 
things to both sides, and thus founded some of the oldest and 
wealthiest families in the country), resented this intrusion from 
the gentleman of the Palmetto State, and boldly and fearlessiy 
asserted that he was in a “free hall—that a man could be 
where he pleased in it,’ forgetting that he could not be in two 
laces at the same time, nor occupy the same space already filled 
y another honorable gentleman—nor could he be nowhere in 
the hall, for nature abhors a vacuum ; and with such a general but | 
incorrect expression of the great principle of American liberty, | 
he continued to walk slowly down the hall. 


Mr. Keitt, who was probably in a somnambulic state, as sub- | 
sequent events seem to suggest, rushed into the ‘area of f ee- 
dom,” and turning round faced up the aisle just as Mr. Grow 
reached the bottom of it, and with an authoritative air, asked 
Mr. Grow what he meant by his answer? Mr. Grow, under the 
circumstances with remarkable presence of mind, remembered 
what he had last said, and repeated the broad declaration that 
he was ina free hall. This proposition, so pertinaciously insisted 
upon by the ventleman from Pennsylvania, aroused Mr. Keitt’s 
ire—for he, Mr. Keitt, knew full well that it wasn’t a “ free 
hv]l,” that nobody had a legal right on the floor except members 
of Congress and certain hangers-on at their button-holes, includ- 
iny at times the leading cabinet officers; and so outraged had he 
become, that he clenched at something in his indignation. Words 
now grew “fast ana furious ;’’ Grow persisted in the ridiculous 
idea that he could go where he pleased in the hall, implying that 
he could get into an inkstand or the Speaker’s tobacco-box ; Mr. 
Keitt, equally enthusiastic, contradicted t’is oft asserted propo- 
sition, and in the excitement * fell on the floor.’”’ 








Now the melée became general ; the members, who had pre- 
viously been stewing and sweating in their sleep, and all proba- 
bly dreaming that they were in some personal danger, like a 
feliows suddenly precipitated in the water, commenced “ striking 
out.” Inthe twinkling of an eye—very slow twinkling, it must 
be reraemvered—some forty or fi‘ty Republicans came dashing 
across the hall, headed by Potter of Wisconsin, who leaped into 
the midst of the arena with an agility commendable to behold, 
and then commenced a series of muscular demonstrations that 
would have been very alarming had they fullowed the bite of a 
mad dog; the effect of all this was a general distribution of side 
licks, back hander>, and stomach winders, that acted wonderfully 
as specifics in waking up the gentlemen most interested That the 
whole thing might have the air of an Iidian pow-wow, Potter 
seized Barksdale, of Mississippi, by the hair of tne hea!, and 
awful to relate, tore the scalp entirely off—whereupon, Wash. 
burn, of Wi-consin, having his reminiscences of fights with the 
red man revived within him, pitched into the ring, causing an 
immense rolling over on the floor of numerous specimens of the 
collected wisdom of the nation. 


Meantime the speaker battered the front of his new desk into 
mince meat, and wore off the sharp edges of his hammer, crying 
out at the top of his voice “ Order ! order!’ which was as prac- 
tival as if a katydid should by its piping try to drown thunder. 
The Sergeant-at-Arms, believing in the bird of Juve, seized an 
emblem of that valorous ‘ critter,’’ and ru-hed into the body, of 
the hall, but as the Sergeant-at-Arms didn’t bargain to prevent 
the members of Congress fighting and rowdying as much as they 
pleased, he merely waved his spread eagle over their heads, and 
80 judiciously managed, that he left the impression that he was on 
both sides of the quarrel, and would no more hurt the feelings of 
a representative by entorcing the rules formed fer the good 
of the House, tha he would refuse the forty-ninth stiff cocktail, 
necessary to. carry him through the fatigues of the day. 


In infinitely less time than our facts can be detailed—in the | 
short conventional space of three minutes—this flurry began and 
ended. As the excitement wore off the members presented the | 
appearance of |hot.anutton fat suddenly brought in contact with | 
themorth wind. “Every man looked more or Jess as if he had | 
been caught ina dirty scrape, and only found relief in the fact | 
that ‘his compatriots were as guilty as himself, and therefore | 
wouldn’t peach. The next day Mr. Keitt, who has, it seems, true | 
magnanimity enough to acknowledge a fault, rose in his place and | 
took the responsibility of setting the first brick in motion that so | 
agitated the rest of the pile, whereupon the whole country comes 
ouc in laudatiun of Mr. Keitt, and pronounces him a real brick, 
and he acquires great glory ; while those gentlemen who always 
behave themselves (four or five) are never heard of. and are con- 
sequently considered very poor and. very inefficient members of 
Congress. So much for the last Congressional row, a thing which 
it is useless to treat serious)y, and yet in its moral effect is doing | 

t damage to our fame at home, aod will damage our| 
mading as 8 nation “ with the rest of mankind.” 





By Frances Brown. 
Come they from sinner or from saint, 
Cast them in; for the fire iefaint, ez 
The fire is faint, and the frost is strong, 
And these old letters have lived too long— 

How welcome once it matiers not, 

Their worth away with time has sped, 
The love is over, the hope is dead, 

. Aud the old friend is forgot. 
Cast them in, they’re hard to keep, 
And will not let one’s:memory sleep, 
For hints of age, and tales of change— 
Oh, but the turns of life are strange— 

The world whereof they speak is gone— 
How bright they came, and how dim they part, 
These passing ages of the heart, 

While life and we wear on. , 


Cast them in, why should they last, 
When the light we read them by is past, 
And never again will gild our days?— 
Up like a banner goes the blaze— 

It is waste paper and nothing more— 
Some have been treasured up for years, 
Some are blotted with heavy tears, 

And some our dreams read.o’er : 


These are sprinkled with many a vow, 
The love was never as warm as now— 
Those by a trusty hand were penned— 
Woe is me for that friendship’s end. 
There goes a page of boyish rhyme— 
That was a sheet of good advice— 
We took ovr own way on the ice, 
And learned the worth of it all io time. 


One glossy curl of wavy gold 

Was hid in this burning letter’s fold— 

’Tis long since that golden head grew gray, 

And the grave where it rests is far away !— 
Up in its might the broad flame flashes— 

And there they lie, in what all our aims, 

Seekings and +trivings, hopes and schemes, 
Must come to—dust and ashes ! 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—A VISIT OF CONDOLENCE, 


«‘T ru1NK she will see me,”’ said Davenport Dunn to the old woman 
servant who opened the door to him at the Kelletts’ cottage, “if you 
will tell her my name: Mr. Dunn—™“r. Davenport Dunn.” 

‘*She told me she’d not see anybody, sir,”’ was the obdurate reply. 

‘Yes; but I think when you say who it is i 

‘She would not see that young man that was in the regiment 
with her brother, and he’s here every day, wet or dry, to ask after 
her.” 

** Well, take in my card now, and I’ll answer for it she’ll not re- 
fuse me.” 

The old woman took the card half sulkily from his hand, and re- 
turned in a few minutes to say that Miss Kellett would receive him. 

Dressed in mourning of the very humblest and cheapest kind, 
and with all the signs of recent suffering and sorrow about her, 
Sybella Kellett yet received Mr. Dunn with a calm and quiet com- 
posure for which he was scarcely. prepared. 

“If I have been importunate, Miss Kellett,’ said he, “it is be- 
cause I desire to proffer my services to you. I feel assured that you 
will not take ill this assistance.on my part. I would wish to be 
thought a friend i 

‘¢ You were so to my father, sir,” said she, interrupting, while she 
held her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Dunn’s face grew scarlet at these words, but fortunately for him 
she could not see it. ' 

‘¢T had intended to have written to you, sir,’’ said she, with reco- 
vered composure. ‘I tried to do so this morning, but my head was 
aching so that I gave it up. I.wanted your counsel, and indeed 
your assistance. I have no need to tell you that I’m left without 
means of support. I do not want to burden relatives, with whom, 
besides, I have had no intercourse for years; and my object was to 
ask if you could assist me to a situation as governess, or, if not, to 
something more humble still. I will not be difficult to please,’’ said 
she, smiling sadly, ‘‘ for my pretensions are of the very humblest.” 

**]’m aware how much you underrate them. I’m no stranger to 
Miss Kellett’s abilities,” said Dunn, bowing. 

She scarcely moved her head in acknowledgment of this speech, 
and went on: “‘If you could insure me immediate oecupation, it 
wonld serve to extricate me from a little difficulty at this moment, 
and relieve me from the embarrassment of dec ining ungraciously 
what, I cannot accept of. This letter here is an invitation from a 
lady in Wales to accept the hospitality cf her house for the pre- 
sent; and however deeply the kindness touches me, I must not 
avail myself of it. You may read the letter,” said she, handing it 
to him. 

Dunn perused it slowly, and folding it up, laid it on the table 
again. 
er t is most kindly worded, and speaks well for the writer,” said 
he, calmly. 

‘I feel all its kindness,” said she, with a slight quivering of the 
lip. ‘ {t comes when such are doubly precious, but I have my rea- 
sons against accepting it.” 

*» Without daring to ask, I can assume them, Miss Kellett. I am 
one of those who believe that all efforts in life, to be either good or 
great, shou'd strike root in independence; that he who leans upon 
another parts with the best features of identity, and loses himself 
in suiting his tastes to another's.” 

She made no reply; but a slight flush on her cheek, and an in- 
creased bri.htness in her eye, showed that she gave her full concur- 
rence to the words. 

“It is fortunate, Miss Kellett,” said he, resuming, “that I am 
the bearer of a proposition which, if you approve of, meets the case 
at once 1 have been applied to by Lord Glengariff to find a lady 
who would accept the situation of companion to his daughter. He 
has so far exylained the requirements he seeks for, that | can an- 
swer for Miss Kellett being exactly every thing to fulfil them.” 

** Oh, sir!”’ broke she in, *- this isin no wise what | desired. I 
am utterly unfitted for such asphere and such associations. Re- 
member how and where my life has been passed. I have no know- 
ledge of life, ard no experience of society.” 

**Let me interrupt you. Lord Glengariff lives completely es- 
tranged from the world, ina remote part of the country. Lady 
Augusta, the only unmarried daughter, is no longer young; they 
see no company ; indeed, their fortune is very limited, and all their 
habits of the very simplest and least expensive. It was remember- 
ing this very seclusion, I was glad to offer you a retreat so likely to 
meet your wishes.” 

** But even my education is not what such persons would lok for. 
I have not one of the graceful accomplishments that adorn society. 
My skill as a musician is very humble; I cannot sing at all; and 
though I can read some modern languages, I scarcely speak them,” 

** Do not ask me to say how much I am aware of your capacity and 
acquirements, Miss Kellett. It is about two months back a little 
volume came into my hands which had once been yours; how it 
ceased to be so 1 don’t choose to confess ; but it was a work on the 
industrial resources of lreland, annotated and commented on by you. 
I have it still. Shall I own to you that your notes have been already 
used by me in my reports, and that | have adopted some of the sug- 
gestions in my recommendation to Government? Nay, if you doubt 
me, I will give you the proof,” 











a volume as speak of at Mr. Hawkshawe’s, and 
d been mislaid.” ‘ 
eliberately stolen, Miss Kellett, that’s the truth of it. 





t 

t. Driscoll ch the boo d happened .to show it to me. 
Fa ns fail Rn ea with Pine em I dise bal in your 
refiarks, hints and suggestions, coupled with explanat! that none 
BE ow lewtentiy Hellppesk of my presiiflion, six Mel 

How le tly ¥ of my pr ion, sir "28 > 

Say, rather, Howancerly I applavd:your zeal and imtelligence— 
the hock bes aks b th, Now, when] read it, 1 wish once to 
giake your n) There w ere mis- 
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taken; there were others in whivh you evidently see further than any 
ofus I felt that if time, and leisure, and the opportunity of know- 
ledge were supplied, these were the studies in which you might become 
really proficient. Lord Glengariff's proposal came at the very mo- 
iment. It was all I could desire for you—a quiet home, the society 
of those whose very breeding is acted kindliness.” 

«Oh. sir! do not flatter me into the belief that I am worthy of 
such advantages.” 

“ The station will gain most by your association with it, take my 
word for that.” 

“How was it that these words sent a color to her cheek anda 
courage to her heart that made her for a moment forget she was 
poor, and fatherless, and friendless? What was it, too, that made 
them.seem less flattery than sound, just and due acknowledgment ? 
He that spoke them was neither young, nor handsome, nor fascin- 
ating‘in manner; and yet she felt his praise vibrate within her heart 
strangely and thrillingly. 

He spoke‘much to her about her early life—what she had read, and 
how she was ted to reflect upon themes so unlikely to attract a your 
girl's thought#, By degrees, as her reserve wore off, she ventur 
to confess wnaf.a charm the great men of former days possessed for 
her imapimatiot-how# their devotion, their courage, their single- 
heartedness animated her with higher hopes for the time when ! reland 
should have the aid of those able to guide her destinies, and make 
of her all that her great resources promised. 

‘‘ The world of contemporaries is seldom just to these,” said Dunn. 
gravely; ** they exc’te envy rather than attract friendship, and then 
they bave often few of the gifts which conciliate the prejudices 
around them.”’ 

‘* What matter if they can live down these prejudices?” cried she, 
warmly; then, blushing at her own eagerness, she said, falteringly- 
‘* How have I dared to speak of these things, and to you?” 

Dunn arose, and walked to the window, and now a long pause 
occurred, in which neither uttered a word. 

“Ts this cottage yours, Miss Kellett ?’’ said he, at last. 

‘No; we had rented it, and the time expires in a week or two?” 

“« And the furniture ?” 

‘It was hired also, except a very few articles of little or no value.” 

Dunn again turned away and seemed lost in deep thought; then, 
in a voice of some uncertainty and hesitation, said, ‘‘ Your father’s 
affairs were complicated and confused—there were questions of law, 
too, to be determined about them—so that, for the present, there is 
no saying exactly how they stand; still there will be a sum—a small 
one, unfortunately, but still a sum available to you, which, for pre- 
sent convenience, you mus: allow me to advance to you.” 

** You forget, sir, that I have a brother. To him, of right, belongs 
anything tha: remains to us.” 

‘«1 had, indeed, forgotten that,” said Dunn, in some confusion, 
‘and it was just of him 1 wanted now to speak. He is serving as a 
soldier with a rifle regiment in the Crimea, Can nothing be done 
to bring him favorably before the notice of his superior? His gal- 
jantry has already attracted notice, but, as his real station is still un- 
known, his advancement has been merely that accorded to the 
humblest merits. I will attend to it. I will write about him this 
very day.” 

‘*Oh, I thank you!” cried she, fervently ; and she bent down and 
pressed her lips to his hand. 

A cold shivering passed over Dunn as he felt the hot tears that 
fell upon his hand, and a strange sense of weakness oppressed him. 

** Tt will make your task the lighter,” cried she, eagerly, -‘ to know 
that Jack isa esldier in» heart and soul—brave, daring and high- 
hearted, but with a nature gentle as a child’s. There was a comrade 
ot his here t’other day, one whose life he saved.” 

“T have seen Conway,” said Dunn, drily, while he scanned her 
features closely. 

No change of color nor voice showed that she felt the scrutiny, 
and in a calm tone she went on: ‘I know so little of these things, 
that I do not know if my dear brother were made an officer to-mor- 
row whether his want of private fortune would prevent his accept- 
tance of the rank, but there surely must be steps of advancement 
open to men poor as he is.”’ 

**You may tru.t all to me,” interrupted Dunn. ‘ Once that you 
consider me as your guardian, I will neglect nothing that concerns 

ou.’ 

‘*Oh, how have I deserved such kindness!” cried she, trying to 
smother her emotion. 

* You must call-me your guardian, too, and write to me as such. 
The world is of such a temper that it will serve you to be thought 
my ward. Even Lady Augusta Arden herself will feel the force of 
it.” There was a kind of rude energy in the way these last words 
were uttered that gave them a character almost defiant. -- 

** You are then decided that I ought to take the situation?” raid 
she. And already her manner had assumed the deference of one 
seeking direction. 

‘* Yes, for the present, itis all that could be desired: There will 
be no necessity of your continuing there if it should ever be irksome 
to you. Upon this, as upon all else, I trust you will communicate 
freely with me.” 

‘*] should approach an*actual duty—a task—with far more confi- 
dence than I feel in offering to accommodate myself to the ways and 
tempers of utter strangers.” 

‘* Very true,” said he; “but when I have told you about them 
they will be strangers no longer. People are easily compreheuded 
who have certain strong ruling passions. They kave only one, and 
that the very simplest of all motives—Pride. Let me tell you of 
them.’ And sv he drew his chair to her side and began to describe 
the Ardens. 

We do not ask the reader to follow Davenport Dunn in his sketch 
—enough that we say his picture was more truthful than flattering, 
for he portrayed traits that had often given him offence and suffer- 
ing. He tried to speak with a sort of disinterested coldness—a kind 
of half-pitying indifference about ‘‘ ways and notions’’ that people 
estranged from *‘ much intercourse with the world will fall into;” 
but his tone was, in spite of himself, severe and resentful, and 
scareely compensated by his econclu‘ing words, ‘* though of course, 
to you, they will be amiable and obliging.” 

** How I wish I could see them, though only for {a minute,” said 
she, as he finished. 

** Have you such confidence, then, in your power of detecting 
character at sight ?’’ asked he, with a keen and furtive glance. 

** My gift is: generally enough for my own guidance,” said she, 
frankly ; “but, to be sure, it has only been exercised amongst the 
country people, and they have fewer disguises than those we call 
their betters.”’ t 

“I may write word, then, thet within a week you will be ready,” 
said Dunn, rising. ‘ You will find in that pocket-book enough for 
any immediate oatlay—nay,; Miss Kellett, itis your own—I repeat it, 
all your own.: I am your guardian, and no more.’ And with a 
stiffness of manner that almost repelled gratitude, he took his leave 
and withdrew. As he gained the door, however,he stopped, and, 
after a moment, came back into the room. ‘I should like to see 
you again before you leave—there are topics I would like to speak 
with ycuon. May I come in a day or two?” 

** Wnenever, and as often as you please,” 

Dunn took her hand and pressed it tenderly. A deep crimson 
overspread her face as she said ‘‘Good-by!” and the carriage had 
rolled away ere she knew that he was gone. 





CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE HERMITAGE AT GLENGARIPFF. 


BEsIDE a little arm of the sea, and surrounded by lofty mountains, 
stood che little cottage of Lord Glengariff. It was originally built as 
a mere fishing-lodge—a resting-place in the bathing season, or a spot 
to visit when it was the pleasure of its owners to affect retirement 
and seclusion. Then would the earl and his countess, and the 
Ladies Julia and Jemima, come down te the Hermitage with a sort 
of pte ge humility, that seemed to say, ‘‘ Even we know how 
P 
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Hilts tn enother, tll at length it grow te be a very commo- 
ous with ample rooms, and every imaginable comfort. 

» to the character of the architecture, too, it gained in pictu- 
effect by these successive additions ; and in its jutting pro- 
its deep-shadowed courts and its irregular line of roof, it 
Fprese a very pleasing specimen of that half-Elizabethan cottage 
> hit upon in any irregular plan. 

s the fortunes of the noble house declined—the earl’s ancestors 
been amongst the most extravagant of Irish gentry—the ancient 
of Holt-Glengariff, where they. had long resided, was sold, and 

’ settled down permanently to live at the Hermitage. At 
first the change was supposed to be merely temporary—‘“‘ they were 
to live in London, or in Brighton; they were about to estab- 
themselves in Paris; her ladyship was ordered to Italy’”’—a 
| of rumors, in fact, were afloat to explain that the sunshine 
-| of their presence in that lonely glen would be but brief and shart- 
| lived. All the alterations that might be made in the cottage or its 
es,of approach by land and water, all the 
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e.village itself, were alluded to as projects 
umpen they would come back there, for my lord said he 
#* really liked the place’’——a species of avowal that was accepted by 
s neighborhood as the proudest enecomium man could pronounce 
‘upon their +‘ happy valley.” 

| With «Il these plans and intentions, it was now eighteen years and 
the earl bad never quitted the Hermitage for any longer jovrney 
than an occasional trip to Dublin. The countess had taken a longer 
road than that over the Alps, and lay at rest in the village church- 
yard. The Ladies Georgiana, Arabella and Julia had married off, 
and none remained but Lady, Augusta Arden, of whom we have al- 
ready made brief. mention to our readers in a former chapter. 

We did but scant justice to Lady Augusta when we said that she 
had once been handsome; she was so still. She had fine eyes, and 
fine teeth ; a profusion of brown hair of the very silkiest ; her figure 
was singularly graceful; and, bating a deree of haughtiness—a 
family trait—her manner was unexceptionably good and pleasing 
Both the earl and his daughter had lived too leng amongst those 
greatly inferior to them in rank and fortune, not to conceive a very 
exaggerated estimate of themselves. 

No pasha was ever more rbsolute than my lord in the little village 
beside him ; his will was a sort of a firman that none dreamed of 
disputing ; and, indeed, the place men eccupied in. the esteem of 
their fellows there, was little else than a reflex of how they were re- 

ded at the Hermitage. We never scruple to bestow a sort of 

Serisive pity upon the savage who, having carved his deity out of a 
piece of wood, sits down to worship him; and yet, what an uncon- 
scious imitation of the red man is all our adulation of great folks! 
| We follow him to the very letter, not only in investing the object of 
our worship with a hundred qualities that he has not, but we make 
him the butt of our evil passions, and in the day of our anger and 
disappointment we turn round and rend him! Not that the villagers 
ever treated my lord in this wise—they were still in the stage “of 
worship’’—they had been ai ‘their offices,” fathers and grand- 
fathers, for many a year, and though some were beginning to com- 
plain that their knees were getting sore, none dreamed of getting 
on their legs! The fact was, that even they who liked the religion 
least, thought it was not worth while abjuring the faith of their 
fathers, especially wnen they could not guess what was to replace it ; 
and so.my lord dictated, and decided, and pronounced for the whole 
neighborhood ; and Lady Augusta doctored, and model-schooled, 
loan-funded them to her heart’s content. Nay, we are wrong! 
aes all in the disappointed dreariness of an unsatisfied heart that 
she took to benevolence! Oh, dear! what a sorry search that is 
after motives, if one only knew how much philanthropy aud active 
charity have come of a breach of promise to marry! Not that Lady 
Augusta had ever stood in this position, but either that she had 
looked too high, or was too hard to please, or from some other cause, 
but she never married, 
». The man who has no taste for horsemansbip, consoles himself for 
the un:njoyed pleasure by reading of tl e fractured ribs and smashed 
poliar-bones of the hunting-field, Was it in something of this spirit 
that Lady Augusta took an especial delight in dwelling in her mind 
and in her letters on all the disagreeables of her sisters’ wedded 
life? The extravagance of men, their selfishness, their uncomply- 
ing habits, the odious tyranny of their tempers, were favorite themes 
with her, dashed with allusions to every connubial contingency, from 
alimony to the measles in the nursery! At last, possibly because, 
by such frequent recurrence to the same subjects, she had no longer 
anything new to say on tliem, or perhaps it is just possible the 
emes themselves bad less i: terest for others than for herself, her 
sisters seemed to reply less regularly than of old. Their answers 
were shorter and drier; they appeared neither to care so much for 
sympathy and condolence as formerly; and, in fact, as Lady 
Augusta said to herself, ‘“‘They were growing inured to ill- 
treatment!” And if half of us in this world only knew of the 
miseries we are daily suffering, and which sympathetic friends are 
erying over, what a deal of delightful affliction might we enjoy that 
we now are dead to! What oppressive governments do we live 
under—what cruel taskmasters — what ungrateful publics, not to 
speak of the more touching sorrows of domestic life—the undervalu- 
ing parents and unsympathising wives! Well, one thing is a com- 
fort; there are dear kind hearts in mourning over all these for us, 
anxiously looking for the day we may awaken to a sense of our own 
misery ! 

It was of a cheery spring morning, sunlit and breezy, when, in 
the chirping song of birds, the rustling leaves, and fast-flowing 
rivulets, Nature seems to enjoy a more intense vitality, that the 
earl sat at breakfast with his daughter. A fairer prospect could 
hardly be seen than that whlch lay before the open windows in front 
of them. The green lawn, dotted with clumps of ancient trees, 
inclined with many a waving slope to the sea, which, in a long, 
narrow arm, pierced its way between two jutting headlands, the one 
bold, rocky and pr:cipitous, the other grass-covered and flowery, 

ecting its rich tints in the glassy water beneath. The sea was, 
indeed, calm and still as any lake, and, save when a low, surging 
sound arose within some rocky cavern, as silent and noiseless. ‘lhe 
cattle browsed down to the very water’s edge, and the nets of the 
fishermen hung to dry over the red-berried foliage of the arbutus. 
They who looked—when they did, perchance, look on this seene— 
gazed with almost apathy on it. ‘Their eyes never brightened as the 
changing sunlight cast new effects upon the scene. Nor was this 
indifference the result of any unconsciousness of its beauty. A few 
months back it was the theme of all their praises. Landscape- 
painters, photographers, were invited specially to catch its first 
morning tints, its last mellow glow at sunset. The eld lord said 
it was finer than Torrento—equal to anything in Greece. If the 
Mediterranean were bluer, where was there such emerald green- 
ness ?—-where such blended coloring of heaths, purple, and blue and 
violet ?—in what land did the fragrance of the white thorn so load 
the warm atmosphere? Such, and such like, were the encomiums 
they were wont to utter; and wherefore was it that they uttered 
bem no more? ‘The explanation is a brief one. A commission, or 
a deputation, or a something as important, had come down to ex- 
amine Bantry Bay, and iuvestigate its fitness to become a packet 
6 ation for America. In the course of this examination, a scientific 
member of the body had strayed down to Glengariff, where, being 
of a speculative as well as of a scientific turn, he was struck by its 
ense ¢ ties. What a gem it was, and what might it not 
be made! .-4t was Ireland in the tropics—a Green Isle in the Indian 
Ocean |, ..Only imagine such a spot converted into a wateringsplace ! 
With lodge for the Queen on that slope sheltered by the ilex- 
copse, crescents, and casinos, and yacht stations, and ornamental 
villas rose, on every side by his descriptive powers, and the old 
earl—for. be was dining with him—saw at one glance how he had 
suddenly become a benefactor of mankind anda millionaire. “That 
liste sei of the shore, yonder, my lord—the space between the 
pointed rock andthe stone pine-trees—is worth fifty thourand 
pounds; the crescent that would stand there would leave many an 
untenanted house at Kemp Town. 1’ll engage myself to get you a 
thousand guineas for that small bit of table-land to the right—the 
e of Uxmore is only waiting to hit upon such a spot. Here, 
» Where we sit, must be the "hydropathic establishment. You 
lean’t help it, my lord, you must comply. This park will bring you 
in a princely revenue. It is gold—actual gold—every fvot of it! 
a 7 not a Swiss cottage in these woods won’t pay cent. per 
Mr. Galbraith—such was his name—was of that pictorially-gifted 
of which the celebrated George Robins was'onoe chist® 
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knew how to dress his with the double attraction of the 
picturesque and the profitable, so that trees seemed to bend under 
golden fruit, and the sea-washed rocks looked like *‘ nuggets.” _ 

If there be something very seductive in the prosnect of growinz 
immensely rich all at once, there is a terrible compensation in the 
utter indifference inflicted on us as to all.our accustomed pleasures 
in life. The fate of Midas seems at once our own; there is nothing 
left to us but that one heavy and shining metal of all created blessed- 
ness! Lord Glengariff was wont to enjoy the lonely spot he lived 
in with an intense ay preciation of its beauty. He never wearied of 
watching the changing effects of season on a scene so full of charm ; 
but-now he surveyed it with a sense of fidgety impatience, eager for 
the time when the sounds of bustle and business should replace the 
stillnesa.that now reigned around him. 

** This.i¢.from Dunn,” said he, breaking open a large, heavy- 
sealed letter, which had just arrived. His eyes ran hastily along it, 
and he.exclaimed, peevishly, ‘‘ No prospectus yet—no plan issued— 
nothing whatever announced. I have seen Galbraith, and had some 
conversation with him about:your harbor—my harbor !” 

“ Go on,”’ said Lady Augusta, wildly, 

“« Why, the insolent upstart has not even listened to what was said 
to him, My harbor! He takes it for granted that we were wanting 
to meke this a packet station for America, and goes on to say that 
the place has none of the requisite qualifications—no depth of water ! 
I wish the feilow were at the bottom of it! Really this is intolerable. 
Fere is a Jong /ecture to me not to be misled by those ‘ speculation- 
mongers who are amongst tne rife products of our age.’ I ask you, 
if you ever heard of impertinence like that? ‘This fellow—the arch- 
charlatan of his day—the quack par excellence of his nation—dares 
to warn me against the perils of his class and kindred! Only listen 
to this, Gusty,’’ cried he, bursting into a fit of half-angry laughter, 
‘**T am disposed to think that, by drawing closer to the present 
party in power, you could serve your interests much more effectively 
than by embarking in any schemes of mere material benefit. Alling- 
ton’—he actually calls him Allington !—‘ dropped hints to this effect 
in a confidential conversation we held last evening together, and I 
amin. hopes that, when we meet, you will enter into our views.’ 
Are the coronets of the nobility to be put up to sale like the acres of 
the squirearchy? or what is this fellow driving at?” cried he, 
flinging down the.letter in a rage, and walking up and down the room. 
* The rule of O’Connell and his followers was mild and gentle and 
forbearing, compared with the sway of these fellows. In the one 
case we had a fair stand-up fight—opinion met opinion, and the 
struggle was an open one—but here we have an organised associa- 
tion to.investigate the state of our resources, to pry into our private 
affairs, learning what pressure bears upon us here, what. weak spot 
gives way there They hold our creditors in leash, to slip them on 
us at any moment; and the threat of a confiscation—for it is just 
that and nothing less—is unceasingly hanging over us!”’ 

He stopped stiort in his torrent of passion, for the white sail of a 
small fishing craft :\hat just showed in the offing suddenly diverted 
his thoughts to that vision of prosperity he so lately revelled in—that 
pleasant dream of a thriving watering-place—bright, sunny and 
prosperous—the shore dotted with gaily-caparisoned donkeys, and 
the sea speckled with pleasure-boats. All the elements of that gay 
Elysium came up before him—the full tide of fortune setting strongly 
in, and coming to his very feet. Galbraith, who revelled in millions 
—whose rapid calculations rarely descended to ignoble thousands— 
had constantly impressed upon him tbat if Dunn only took it up, the 
project was aJready accomplished. ‘‘ He’ll start you a company, my 
lord, in a week; a splendid prospectus and an admirable set of 
names on the direction, with a paid-up capital to begin with, of—say 
£30,000. He knows to a nicety how many Stock Exchange fellows, 
how many M.P.s, how many county gentlemen to have. He'll stick 
all the plums in the right place, t-o; and he’ll have the shares 

uoted at a premium before the scrip is well out in the market. 

lever fel'ow, my lord—vastly clever fellow, Dunn!’’ And so the 
earl thought too, till the letter now before him dashed that impres- 
sion with disappointment. 

‘«*T’ll tell you what is, Gusty,” said he, after a pause—‘‘ we must 
ask him down here. It is only by an actual inspection of the bay 
that he can form any just conception of the place. Yon must write 
to him for me. ‘This gouty knuckle of mine makes penwork im- 
possible. You can say Just find a sheet of paper and I’ll tell you 
what to say.” Now the noble earl was not as rea‘ly at dictation as he 
had fancied; for when Lady Augusta had opened her writing-desk, 
arranged her writing materials, and sat, pen in hand, awaiting his 
suggestions, he was still pacing up and down the room, muttering to 
himself in broken and unconnected phrases, quite unsuited to the 
éasy flow of composition. ‘I suppose, Gusty—I take it for granted 
—you must begin ‘My dear Sir’—eh?—or, perhaps, better still, 
$ Heat Mr. Dunn.’” 

‘*¢Dear Mr. Dunn,’ ”’ said she, not looking up from the paper, but 
quietly retouching the last letters with her pen. 

** But I don’t see why, after all, we shouid follow this foolish lead,” 
said he, proudly. ‘The acceptance he meets from others need not 
dictate to us, Gusty. I’d say, ‘‘Lhe Earl of Glengariff’—or, ‘I am 
requested by Lord Glengarifi——’”’ 

‘* «My father, Lord Glengariff,’”’ interposed she, quietly. 

‘It sounds more civilly, perhaps. Be itso;” and again he walked 
up and down, in the same hard conflict of composition. At length 
he burst forth: ‘‘There’s nothing on earth more difficult than ad- 
dressing a man of this sort. You want his intimacy without fami- 
liarity. You with to be able to obtain the benefit of his advice, and 
yet not incur the infliction of his cictation. In fact, you are perfectly 

repared to treat him as a valueggguest, provided he never lapses 
into the delusion that he is your™iriend. Now, it would take old 
Metternich to write the sort of note I mean.” 

‘If I apprehend you, your wish is to ask him down here on a visit 
of a few days, with the intimation that you have a matter of business 
to communicate——” 

“Yes, yes,” said he, impatiently, ‘that’s verytrue. The business 
part of the matter should come in incidentally, and yet the tone of 
the invitation be such as to let him distinctly understand that he 
dues not come here without an express object. Now you have my 
meaning, Gusty,”’ said he, with the triumphant air of one who had 
just surmounted a difficulty, 

**1f I have, then, I am as far as ever from knowing howto convey 
it,’”’ said she, half peevishly. “ l’dsimplysay, ‘ Dear Sir,’ or, ‘ Dear 
Mr. Dunn,—there is a question of great moment to myself, on 
which your advice and counsel-would be most valuable to me. If 
you could spare me the few days » visit here would cost you, and 
while giving the great pleasure of your society——” 

“Too flattering by half. No, no,” broke he in again. ‘T’ll tell 
you what would be the effect of all that, Gusty”-—and his voice 
swelled out full and forcibly—* the fellow would come here, an@be- 
fore a week was over, he’d call me Glengariff!”’ 

She grew crimson over face, and forehead, and neck, and then 
almost as quickly became pale again, and rising hastily from the 
table, said: “‘ Really, you expect too much from my subtlety as a 
note-writer. I think I'd better request Mr. Dunn to look out for 
one of those invaluable creatures they call companions, who pay 
your bills, correct your French notes, comb the lapdog, and scold 
your maid for you. She might be, perhaps, equal to all this nice 
diplomacy.” 

** Not a bad notion, by any means, Gusty,” said he, quickly. “A 
clever woman would be inestimable for all the correspondence we 
are like to have soon; far better than a man—less obtrusive—more 
copfidential—not so open to jobbery; a great point, a very great 
point. Dunn’s the very man, too, to find out the sort of person we 
want ”’ 

** Something more than governess, and less than lady,” said she, 
half superciliously. 

** The very thing, Gusty—the very thing. Why, there are women 
with breeding enongh to be maids of honor, and learning sufficient 
for a professor, whose expectations never rise beyond a paltry hun- 
dred a year—what am I saying ?—sixty or seventy are nearer the 
mark. Now forit, Gusty. Make this object the substance of your 
letter. You can have no difficulty in describing what will suit us. 
We live in times, unfortunately, when people of birth and station 
are refluced to straitened circumstances on every hand. It reminds 
me jyst of what poor Annesley used to say, ‘Do you observe,’ 
said/ie, ‘that whenever there’s a great smash on the turf, you’ll 
orf gs see the coaches horsed with thorough-breds for the next year 
or 








oO !’ ” 
A very unfeeling remark, if it mean anything at all.”’ 
Never mind. Write this letter, and say at the foot of it, ‘We 
should be much — if, in your journeys south’=he’s always 
coming dow? to Cork and the neighborhood=‘ you could give us « 
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few days at be ay api olgaee ay ws My father has certain communi 
cations to make to you, which he is couthdent wouid exempt your 
visit from the reproach of mere idleness.’ He’ll take that; the 
fellow is always flattered when you seem impressed by the immen- 
sity of his avocations!” And with a hearty chuckle over the weak- 
ness he was triumpbing, the old lord left the room, while his daugh- 
ter proceeded to compose her letter. 


(To be continued. ) 








CHESS. 
Answers to Correspondents. 

e*» We present to our readers the names of our correspondents who have 
solved our last problems. Correct solutions of 108 sent in by G. W. B., 
Waterbury ; W. B. M., Charleston ; J. D., Portland; Dr. C. C. Moore ; 109 
correctly solved by J. D. ; W. W. K., St. Louis ; 110 by M. W., New Bedford ; 
111 by the following: Dr. R., Philadelphia ; Dunedin ; E. A. B.; G. W. B. ; 
112 by Dr. R., Isidor, Athos, J. D.. and Dunedin. Solutions of 108, 109 
and 110 by W. Bradley, Manchester, Va., all wrong. Dr. R.’s solution of.110 
wrong. Dunedin also failed in this last ; if White plays Q to R 4 on his 
second move, Black takes P with P—de“eating mate. 

REMOVAL OF THE Down Town CuEss Room,—The Chess habitués of Limberger’s 
meg pee suddenly checkmated by the shutting up of the concern, will 
find that provision hss been made for their future accommodation at the 
saloon of Mr. John Bechtel, No, 120 Fulton street. Mr. Bechtel has provided, 
gratuitously, good Chessmen and boards, and it is to be hoped that seme- 
thing like the old ‘Chess eircle down town’’ may be again enjoyed. Mr. B. 
supplies a good cigar, good coffee, good everything to eat, and good lager. 

We woull suggest to our contributors the propriety of sending in problems 
correctly diagrammed. From time to time we meet with one having White 
above and Black below, oth rwixe called an inverted diagram ; we a!lude, of 
course, to a problem where ‘‘ White is to play and mate,” &. [he rule is 
not an arbitrary one, only that it is more convenient for compositors. 

Tae following solutions of 111 and 112 my not be uninteresting to our readers ; 
they are from the pen of an ever lively, good-humored and esteemed corres- 

mdent, M. W., of New Bedford. He says of 111: “J. D., of Portland 
ntended more p'easantry than mystification in his problem ; I feel inclined 
to answer it as follows : 
X-plain, I pray you, what you mean, 
‘X act’ conveys’ no clue I ween, 
X-cuse me if | cried, ‘ Good Heaven |’ 
X-amiving yon hundred and eleven. 


Ah! now I see—the King enclosed, 

By Knights and Queens is here opposed, 
And properly to end the game, 

The Bishop gives the cross ‘a name. 


His Sable Majesty coquetting with a Queen— 
Not of his shade or race, his own steps in between ; 
Cupid looks on and laugbs, and gives his head a toss, 
Bishop advances wisely, mates him, hence a cross. 
SOLUTION TO CX. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1—The Bishop goes home and advises his Pawn 
2—To push on when the other advances—(1) 
The Pawn checks the King and again he goes on (2,3) 
8—When the King chassez’s left to his prances. 
4—The Castle at last puts an «nd to his fate, 
5—The black King chassez’s right—hence a double checkmate.—(4) 
Our friend W. adds; ‘ The English adaptation of the French word “ chasses’’ 
must be considered a poet’s (?) license.’ 

M. W., New Bedford —As it is generally asserted (not always admired), that our 
countrymen are somewhat ouéré in d luging their friends with flatiery and 
compliments, we must suppose ourself to be included in the same category ; 
therefore we will not hesitate to cast aside our share of modesty (?) and re- 
sume our ‘ tickling propensities’’ on this occasion. We loudly assert that we 
are never more p'eased than when we receive one of your letters. We have 
done honor to your poetical effusions. Please send your personal address ; 
perhaps the one on hand may answer. 

DuNnEDIN.—Do not construe our silence for neglect. All will be seen to. 

J. R. Burner,—Please read the above and apply. 

T. M. B., Newark.—We have not retained a copy of the problem in question» 
therefore we cannot reply : it is still our opinion that we are correct. Ne- 
cessity compels us yet to defer the examination of your problems until our 
next. We hold it our opinion still that most of your provlems contain 
unnecessary extra solutions ; for instance, your contributiva published in our 
last, con idered not defective—in a technical sense has other solutions which 
you could have avoided. Please address us by mail as tormerly, for reasons 
which we will hereafter explain. 

8. P. C., Baltimore.—We need a little more time to re-examine your problems. 
Patience. 

Sacamore, Lynn, Mass.—These documents have been on our table for a while ; 
yet we are so pressed that we have been compelied to wait until a fitting 
sereny should offer itself. We have a score of correspondents to take 
care of. 

W. W. K., St. Louis.— Where are you, old friend? Come, no pouting ! 

ArHo?, Boston.—Thanks indeed for thegames. Look out for our next answer. 

E. A. B., Charleston.—We have written by mail. 

Dr. R., Philadelphia.—We would condemn the “ stipulation” alluded to in one 
of your notes. The nature of the problem is too simple to admit of it. 
Would not answer for a two-move problem. Such requires some beautiful 
and striking features to admit of their publication. We are under the im- 
pression that we received another contribution from you ; we must have 
mislaid it. Please duplicate us. We have just received your last. 

J. H. M., Canasteta, N. ¥.—We will endeavor to apply your suggestions prac - 
tically, and report in our next. Have those diagrams been received ? 

Broruers Jonnson, Oswego.—Thanks to our Jouns friends for contributions 
received. We will reserve two for future diagrams ; the others we discard. 
You desire, of course, to know which are the ful candidates. They 
are, the one three move problem by C. F. and the sui-mate by Wm. W., 
which we have placed on file. All in due time. 

Law Sropent, Yale.—Your solution of 112 is wrong. Your contribution will 
receive proper consideration in our next. 

Incocmt0, Boston.—We would not wish him to forget us. Where are you, old 
friend? 

Josern Couns, N. 0.—Has been attended to. 

C. J. J., College St. James, Md.—We supposed that our Maryland friend was not 
idle in the interim, and were more than confirmed in our belief on receiving 
such voluminous documents. Will be examined in our next. We tender 
him our sincere thanks. Why not a single line, ol friend? 

T. Frere, Brooklyn Chess Club.—Accept our sincere thanks for the game pub- 
lished in our last. Vaut mieux lard que jamais. 

8. Loyp.—You have at last aroused from your lethargy. Oh, you naughty 
boy! 


PROBLEM CXIV.—(Covracs anp Crart.)—By W. W. K., of 
St. Louis.—White to play and mate in four moves. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S [ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


A T-IP TO THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


Nature in Ireland is always beautiful, her repulsive features are 
man’s work. Her skies are unsurpassed for clearness, her scenery 
bas no rival in interest, her title of the “‘ emerald isle” attests the 
rich glow that spreads over her landscapes. 

Hidden away in her mountains are innumerable Jakes, which, 
in the last few years have properly attracted the attention of the 
admirers of the beautiful, and of all these sweet spots the Kil- 
Jarneys are the most deservedly eminent. 

Unhappily the town of Killarney is no exception to the general 
rule of wretchedness which almost all villages in Ireland pre- 
sent; you reach it by passing down a miry road, lined by old, 
roofless and deserted mud houses, and after a little you turn a 
corner, and suddenly find yourself in the town. Everything is 
wretched in aspect, snd the ing population seem to have 
nothing to do but stand sti!] and gaze at the intruding stranger. 
The first im ions, therefore, of the place are decidedly un- 
fayorable. traveller ensconces himself in the best lodgings at 
his command, and asks for tea. Darkness now settles upon the 
landscape, and the inconveniences of the present moment are 
alleviated by anticipations of the pleasures of the morrow. At 
early morn your door is besie by a crowd of unfortunate 
= and boatmen, all clamorously offering their services. 

uddenly “the other members of our psrty’” are recruited in 
front of the hotel, and having for their especial use one of those 
elongated cars, so common in Ireland, the “ expectants,” with 
a flourish, oe of the gates into the public road. - 

This accomplished, you are at once assailed by « number of 
young girls, carrying imens of small boxes and toys made of 
arbutus wood, who with incredible speed and perseverance run 
after you, importuning you to buy fromthem. Around the gate, 
too, and afterwards in the town, Senses obstruct your progress. 
Mrs. Hall, in her “ Week at Killarney,” tells how, in the small 
town of Macroom, she bargained to give ev applicant one 
halfpenny each next morning, if only allowed to examine the 
town quietly in the evening. The bargain was agreed upon, and 
faithfully fulfilled on both sides by the contracting parties. No 
beggars intruded themselves for the night, and “next day,” she 
says, ‘‘ it cost us exactly three shillings and tenpence to redeem 
the pledge we had given ;” no fewer than ninety-two having 
assembled at the inn-gate. 

No town even in ireland is more remarkable than Killarney 
for the numerous band of rogues and eloquent beggars. And 
what force and wit, too, are in their appeals! A lady sits by 
your side on the car before starting. ‘Good luck to your lady- 
ship’s happy face this morning ; sure ye’ll lave the light heart in 
my before ye go?’ And, cries that old blind man with a 
flattering tongue that one day or other must surely have “ licked the 
Blarney-stone,” “ Och, then, look at the dork man that can’t see 
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if yer beauty is like yer sweet voice.’’ ‘Then there is the promise 
held out of “ the widdy and five small children,” if only a little 
relief is extended, not to speak of the still more ingenious myth 
put forward by “ the — craytter that’s got no childer to show 
your honor—they’re down in the sickness (typhus fever), and 
the man that owns them at sea.”’ 

Driving rapidly along the. road, southward, and entering the 
gate of a beautiful demesne, you suddenly come in sight of 
Mucross Abbey, ciose to the borders of the Lower Lake. True, 
the garish eye of day divests the ruins of that charm which comes 
from the pale glimpses of the moon; for it is quite as true of 
Mucross as of Melrose, that if you would see it “ aright,’’ you 
must 

** Go visit it by pale moonlight.’’ 

Yet say—with these umbrageous trees of every shade of living 
green, that ‘* Lady’s Walk,” and that «Rock Walk,’ of still 
greater beauty nigh at hand; with that fine and almost per- 
fectly preserved oriel window; with the treacherous yet graceful 
ivy draping and concealing shafts, buttresses and broken walls ; 
with those old tombstones in the chapel floor; with that fine 
old spacious kitchen, where “ friars of orders gray” once had 
feasts prepared worthy of a king; that refectory, where the 
good things were enjoyed; and that cloister, with its twenty- 
two arches, in the centre of which grows a magnificent yew-tree 
that covers as a roof the whole area, coeval with the abbey itself 
—is not this a scene full of deepest interest? 

Remounting your car, and sweeping rapidly along the edge of 
the lake, passing through the devious windings of the pathway, 
as bays and indentations of the lovely waters shape its course, 
you next come to Tore Waterfall. The rain is falling fast by 
this time. It patters upon the leaves, and glides harmlessly off 
over umbrellas and cloaks ; and it is coming down just in time to 
“get up” for your admiration—summer time though it be—a 
cascade of exceeding beauty. Right joyously you receive its 
sprinkling of spray, and watch it as it foams and leaps from rock 
to rock till it finds repose on the bed of the stream below. 

After a brief repast in a small wooden house—a little cottage 
kept by a kindly peasant, mother and her children, close at hand, 
who shared among themselves the remains of our dinner—you 
return homewards along the beautiful shores of Lower Lake, 
the road winding altogether along them for some twelve miles. 
Here the views are so varied that it is like looking through a 
kaleidescope, witnessing in your progress a variety of mountain 
and valley, as if you visited twenty lakes, and gazed admiringly 
on hundreds of lovely arbutus-covered islands, and on as many 
different mountains on the same day. Night by this time ap- 
proaches—the rain is over, you go through the gates, and enter 
the demesne of a nobleman, look at his fine horses and grounds, 
glance again at the surpassing scenery of Lower Lake, with its 
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mountains now bathed in the golden light of the setting sun, 
and come back to your lodgings full of plans and longings for 
to-morrow’s trip to the other lakes. 

The morning of our second day brought with it —— promise 
of lovely summer weather. Ere starting, we perambulated the 
streets of the town. Finally, mounting with a joyous party on 
a double-horsed car, you pass out of town to the westward, and 
gradually ascending, the Lower Lake and the hills and mountains 
on either side of it burst on your view. On the slopes to the 
westward appears the mansion of the only surviving brother of 
the Irish agitator, Daniel O’Connell. 

After driving about an hour you begin to lose sight of culti- 
vated fields, and to enter on stenes of grandeur and beauty, 
where, at her own sweet will, “« Nature, free and wild,’’ disports 
herself. Here is the bed of a mountain stream, which is often 
almost dry, but along which, in spite of those mighty boulders 
and those jutting crags, which ever and anon dispute its course, 
the fierce mountain torrent of winter sweeps victoriously on- 
ward. Here, closing in upon us southward, are lofty precipices, 
well nigh shutting out the sun at noon-day, shedding a profound 
gloom on those small deep lakes which ever and anon surprise 
the tourist among the hills. And see, here is the ‘‘ Serpent's 
Lake ;’”’ and as our guide—who has just joined us, and is a not 
unworthy successor of the famous Peter Spillane—soon informs 
you, this lake is associated with a genuine Irish tradition. Let 
us rehearee it. 

The “ Serpent’s Lake” is so called because here St. Patrick— 
that famous man, who, as the popular song has it, 

‘Gave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And banished them for ever—’’ 

encountered and over-reached the last of the serpent race in Ire- 
land. In those days serpents talked ; and so we find that the 
“ wily saint,” coming to the edge of the lake in which the big 
serpent had hid himself, bade him a very good morning. After 
the exchange of some civilities, St. Patrick produced an iron 
box, and offered a wager that it was quite large and long enough 
to hold the serpent. Whereupon the latter, all unsuspicious, and 
thinking it foul scorn that it should be supposed such a box could 
contain his corpus, incontinently leaped out of the lake with 
head and shoulders in the box, but with his tail lying out at one 
end of it. This was all St. Patrick wanted; he suddenly 
“ whipped down’ the lid of the box, and to save his tail, the sere 
pent drew itin. And so, locking the box, the saint threw it into 
the lake, and “from that day to this,” whenever the water is 
ruffied or agitated, the people tell you that it is the imprisoned 
serpent, who is getting up “a ruetion” at the bottom, and trying 
to get out of his iron prison. 

Weare now at the very entrance of the famous mountain pass, 
the Gap of Dunloe, “The scene has few purallels for wild 
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grandeur and stern magnificence. As we a h it, women 

with goats’ milk crowd around us; and in a few moments, by 

the repeated discharge of a small piece of cannon on the edge of 
the rocky path, “ Killarney’s wild echoes” reverberate loud and 
long in thunder-tones among the mountains. Softer are the 
echoes of the guide’s bugle, or of that of the boatman on the lake. 
The first is the awful and sublime diapason, the second is the 
sweet, soft, surging swell of heart-subduing, romance-inspiring 
music, Bu* Killarney s echoes have their humorous associations 
also. That famous echo which, to the question, ‘‘ How are you, 
Paddy Blake >” gives the response, ‘* Pretty well, I thank you,” 
is difficult to hear. But our guide tried his lungs and voice 
severely in a conversation somewhat after this fashion : 

«Paddy Blake!” Answer, “Blake!” ‘Paddy, you're a 
bad boy !” Answer, “ Bad boy!” Then deepening his tones to 
fierce anger: “* Paddy, you're a rogue!’’ Answer, “ Rogue!” 
« Yes, a rascal and a rogue, ha! ha! ha!” Answer, “ Rogue! 
ha! ha! ha!” : 

The rocks along the Pass are of forms the most grotesque, and 
each has received some distinguishing name. 
called O’Donahue’s Horse, and another the Turnpike, which lest 
is the wildest part of the Gap. Whether looking back or for- 
ward, the view is grand; and that the perspective may come 
out from a new and Irish point of view, our guide turns his back 
on the Gap after we have passed it, stoops end looks between 
his legs! Imitating his artistic example, as he strongly urges 

ou to do, and gazing on the blue sky beyond, and the overarch- 
ing precipices, we cannot help confessing, even while laughing 
at the attitude, that it brings its own reward. 

The Pass terminates, and we suddenly come on a sceue of 
unrivalled beauty. It is the “ Balance Rock,” or “« Logan Stone,” 
a druidical, remembrancer of the olden time. Thomas Moore 
likens it to the poet’s heart, which 

“ The slightest touch alone sets moving, 
But all earth’s power could not shake from its base.’’ 
Here bursts upon us a magnificent view of the Upper Lake on 
the one side, and of the whole Coom Dhur (the Black Valley) 
on the other. Weary with the lengthened up-hill walk, and 
our spirits sympathetic with the oppressive gloom of the Pass, 
“it was with an uncontrollable burst of enjoyment,” to use the 
language of Mr. and Mrs, Hall, ‘that we gazed on the delicious 
scene.” 


} 


Purple Mountain on the left, tower aloft, bathed in richest sun- 
light, the Reeks clothed almost to the very summits with an 
exquisite verdure, such as I never witnessed before. 

Down the Black Valley towards the Upper Lake rolled a rapid 
silver stream ; and while the ladies on mountain ponies take the 
détour of the bridle path, others of us, bounding from one mossy 
hillock to another, by a short cut reach the valley, and passing 
through some fie!ds which bear the name of “ Lord Brandon's 
demesne,” we find ourselves speedily on the verge of a lonely 
and lovely creek of the Upper Lake. Here await us, according 
to appointment, a hardy band of boatmen, with a trusty skiff; 
and this is the spot where, with whetted appetites, we are to 
partake of the good things which, as already intimated, our hos- 
pitable Kerry friend has had prepared for us. 

While the boatmen are unpacking the baskets which they have 
eonveyed so carefully from the Lower Lake to this point of ren- 
dezvous, let us leisurely look around us. Above and around the 
mountains, the lake and the islets (set like emerald gems therein) 
all lie in silent beauty before us, and breathing the balmiest 
atmosphere, we feel as if there were nothing wanting to make 
this the fairest scene in the whole world. The Lower Lake must 
Yield the palm, in spite of its greater extent and its more nu- 
merous islands, to the Upper. One grand reason of this is, that 
you are shut out from the busy world. No ploughshare has 
ever profaned those mountain slopes, and the everlasting hills | 
inclose you as in a prison, which yet is felt to be a paradise. ' 

“ Abrupt and sheer the mountains sink, 
At once upon the level brink, 
And just a trace of silver sand | 
Marks where the water meets the land.”’ | 

If you could but spare a third day and climb to the top of | 
yonder Mangerton, the broad Atlantic, the river of Kenmare, 
the Bays of Bantry and Dingle, and farther off still, the Shan- | 
non, Kilrush and Tarbert, with mountains, lakes and cataracts 
midway, and at our feet the three Killarney lakes, with Glena, 
Tore and Toomies girdling them round about like protecting 
Walls, would be revealed to our gaze. But, no! you are con- 
tented. You ask for nothing sweeter than this resting-place, | 
and these views at the head of the Upper Lake, afterwards inten- | 
“ified in their beauty as we glide noiselessly over its waters 
homeward. 

Your dianer is at length spread on the rocks, and the blessing | 
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One of these is | 
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of the Bountiful One is thankfully invoked upon his good gifts. 
The hearts of all are jubilant, the « moil and toil” of life are 
awhile forgotten, and all are happy. Seatea not far oft are a 
gentleman and lady, young and handsome, who have come to 
Killarney on their marriage trip. We suspect that in their hap- 
piness in each other, they have forgotten to bring with them any 
edibles ; and as most of us have by this time learned that peoole, 
| however loving, cannot ‘live on love,” we try to persuade the 
| young couple to take a share of our meal, and are not unsuc- 
| cessful, 

Accompanied only by the guide, you repair to a lovely heath- 
crowned knoll, whence the view of mountain and lake was com- 
manding. How exquisite the beauty of all around us! 











The 
The Magillicuddy Reeks on the right, Toomies and the | silence itself is enchauting. The waters are unruffied, save as 


ed. out by the boatmen, accompanied at times with amusing 


| stories cf vain attempts to rob it. One of these stories relates to 
a “ vagabone soldier,” who let himself down from the top of the 

‘rock. ‘Ihe “ ould aigle” charged him with evil intent. “ Don’t 
I know you came to stale me children?’ « Honor bright,’ said 
the soldier, ‘do you think I’d be doin sucha mane thing!” 
“ T’ll lave it to a neighbor of mine whether you did so.” Ard 
with that she bawls out, ‘‘ Did he come to rob the aigle’s nest ?’’ 
The echo answered, “The aigle’s nest.” ‘Hear to that, ye 
thief!’’ and with that gave him a stroke of her beak between tise 
two eyes that sent him “ rowling”’ into the lake. 


The echoes at this spot are such as, once heard, can never be 
forgotten. They are thus described by Mrs. 8. C. Hall: “The 
bugle-player landed, advanced a few steps, and then placed the 
instrument to his lips. The effect was magical; the word con- 
veys a poor idea of its effect. First he played a single note; it 
was caught up and repeated, loudly, softly—again loudly, agai. 
softly—and then, as if bya hundred instruments, each a thou- 

,sand times more musical than that which gave its rival birth, 
twirling and twisting round the mountain, running up from it: 
foot to its summit, then rolling above it, and at length dying 
away in the distance, until it was heard as a mere whisper, barely 
audible, far away. ‘Then he blew a few notes—ti-ra-la-ti-ra-lu. 
A multitude of voices, seemingly from a multitude of hills, at 
once sent forth a reply—sometimes pausing for a second, as if 
waiting for some tardy comrade to join in the marvellous chorus, 
then mingling together in a strain of sublime grandeur and deli- 
cate sweetness, utterly indescribable. Again he sent forth his 
summons to the mountains, and blew, for perhaps a minute, a 
variety of sounds. The effect was indeed that of ‘ enchanting 
revishment,’ giving 

‘ Resounding grace to all heaven’s harmonies.’ ’’ 


The bugle-playing is generally followed by the firing of a 
cannon. “In an instant, every mountain around seems instinct 
with angry life, and replies in voices of thunder.”’ But even the 
clapping of the hands wakes up the echoes of this famous spot, 
or the bay of 

‘* A solitary wolf-dog, ranging on, 
Through the bleak concave wakes this wondrous chime 
Of airy voices lock’d in unison— 
Faint, far off, near, deep, solemn and sublime.’’ 
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you look back on the “* wake”’ made by your light boat ; and you 
glide on through the islands, the rich arbutus dropping its 
branches into the water, and the very oars, as they dip lightly in 
the lake, have asoft and muffled sound. 

Look back, ere you enter the “ Long Range.’’ Yonder, di- 
rectly behind you, are the mountains, between which lies the 
Gap. To the left are the “ tails’’ of the purple mountain, and to 
the right is rugged Cromagloon. Farewell, ye scenes of savage 
grandeur, and welcome the realm of beauty! For now we have 
turned the promontory of * Coleman’s Eye,” and glide rapidly | 
down the Long Range, through a narrow channel. Midway we 
reach the far-famed Eagle’s Nest. The rock is of a pyramidical 
form, thickly clothed with evergreens, but bare toward the 
eummit. It has always been the favorite residence of the golden 
eagle, where she builds htr eyrie and nurtures her young brood 
without fear of human trespassers. The “ Aigle’s Nest’ is point- 
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A BEAUTIFUL NEW TALE. 


A LEGEND OF THE RHONE; 


oR, 
THE TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 





THAT spiritual night whose hours were centuries had broken into 


| day. There was light in heaven; the stir and the fresh wind of 


morning were felt upon the earth. The Lord had risen; the glad 
tidings had been preached; the name of Christian had been reviled 
and gloried in for more than a hundred years. The grim old gods 
of the Pagan world stood in their old places on their pedestals, but 
smitten with the undying worm and crumbling as they stood; and 
as the new light fell upon their ugliness, many a heart turned horror- 
struck from the coming ruin. 

They had not fallen yet, however. It necded two more ceaturies 
to bring them down; and in the meantime Christianity, like her 
founder, was to wear the crown of thorns and bear the cross of mar- 
tyrdom, and teach by her own history, that to win the victory which 
conquers all things is at once to love and to suffer. 

It was the second century of our era. In the south of Gaul, a 
valley rich and warm, watered by a rapid river, and sheltered by 
four bold hills, contained a city of palaces and temples built by the 
Romans. The four hills were crowned with fortresses. On the 
west a mountain rose behind them. In the midst of the valley stood 
a marble statue of Cybele, the great goddess of fruitful fields. 

A mile or two from the city, on a green slope partly covered with 
chestnut-trees, there was a small scattered village, chiefly the abode 
of shepherds and other poor people, who fed the flocks and gathered 
in the harvests which supplied the palaces below. 

One evening in the month of May, the luxurious citizens and the 


| humble shepherds looked out alike on a beautiful and tranquil.sun- 


set. By the river side, at some distance from the walls, a giel in 


| the simplest dress, her head uncovered and without ornament, lay 
| upon the grass reading. 


Her face was fair and pale; its sweet out- 
line was an image of serene repose on which, in those troubled 
times, many an eye might gaze in envy or despair. Although in 
her sixteenth year, she was shorter than the usual height of women, 
and her figure was almost childlike in its slightness. It was one of 
those shapes, however, in which the idea of size is lost in the per- 
fect harmony of proportion; like a remote object, diminished, but 
not changed, by distance; or like a miniature or a painted land- 


scape, giving us all the forms of beauty without reminding us how 
smal | they are. 


She lay a few yards from the water, and was quite 
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alone. One hand held back ter hair; the other slowly traced the 
lines upon a roll of parchment lying on the grass. 

The shadow of the mountain grew longer, and passed at length 
over the solitary student, and eclipsed the line of golden light that 
“had been trembling across the river. Warned by the advancing 
shale, the girl raised her head, and looked towards the city. A 
moment before, as she lay entranced, her eyes cast down upon the 
g2roll and hidden behind their lashes, a stranger might have fancied 
a trace of me'ancholy in her cnaracter, and would not have won- 
dered if the lifting of the lids were to disclose a soft eye moistened 
by some gentle sorrow. But when the lids were liited, the soul that 
dreamt of melancholy there might laugh at its own prediction. It 
was not the lightning of victorious beauty, or the sparkle of careless 
mirth, that broke from beneath those upraised lashes. It was some- 
thing brighter and purer; the settled smile and cloudless sunshine 
of peace, joy, innocence, hope and love. _ cy 

The girl took up the scroll and put it in her bosom; and rising, 
began to walk slowly along the river side. As she did so, the eye- 
lids fell again, and the air of repose and thought came back upon 
her features. A hand was laid upon her; a youth had followed and 
overtaken her; she turned, again unveiling the bright eyes. A 
warmer color came over her cheeks as she recognised her pursuer; 
and to his first words, ‘‘ Thou art alone, dear Adela, and thy cottage 
is a mile hence,” she answered, in a tremulous voice, 

It is iate; I hasten home. Ws5it thou go with me, Felix?” 

“¢ Art thou in such haste? It is not evening; only the mountain 
hides the sun,” . 

**The moon is risen yonder,” she said. 
cloud in all the sky.” hugs ‘ 

« Knowest thou what the sky is like to-day ?’’ said the young man 
gently: ‘It is like the smile of Adela.” 

Tne soft color came again. There was silence between them. 
The eyes of Adela turned towards the river, while those of Felix 
wandered over his companion’s face, or dived among the shady mys- 
teries of her Jong dark hair. : ; 

«* Art thou wont to wander by the river?” he said at last. “I 
never met thee alone before.” 

“It is long since I have walked so far. To-day my work was 
easy, and thou seest I have made a holid:y.” ; 

«J see thou art beautiful,” he cried. ‘Thy whole life should be 
a holiday.” . a ves J 

Again she looked at him without speaking; but as the young man 
took her hand and drew her nearer to him, he felt that the frail 
hand trembled. ' 

**{ love thee, Adela,” he said—*I love thee better than any- 
thing in the world beside. To think of thee has been my sweetest 
pleasure, to see thee my best reward, since that happy morning, 
almost a year ago, when I came for the first time to thy father’s cot- 
tage. I have lands and slaves to give thee. My homeis a pleasant 
mansion, where wi:ling hands w-li serve thee, and thou shalt work 
no more. We are not strangers; we are not old: I love thee. 
Speak to me, sweet Adela, and be my bride.” ; 

The lids had once more fallen while he spoke, nor were they lifted, 
as before, while she answered in a low voice, 

«“T love thee, Felix; but I ca not be thy bride.” 

‘* Dear soul, what should divide us?” cried the youth passionately, 
drawing her still closer, and pressing his lips on the white forehead, 
which was not turned away. : ; 

“Alas,” she said, ‘‘ there is a barrier—it may be an eternal one. 
I worship in the name of Christ; and thou—thou art not of my 
bretbren.” 4 

‘* What wilt thou tell me, Adela? 
tian?” , 

«God be praised !”’ she said. 

He looked at her in consternation. 

‘- Knowest thou our laws? hearest thou what has happened? The 
miserable sect is being swept away like stubble by the fire !”’ 

“I know,” she answered. 

{hou dost, Adela? But not all—surely not all, The persecu- 
tion was never hotter; the victims are without number. In the 
next valley they have tortured maidens young as thon, have fed the 
dogs and the eagles with flesh torn from their living bosoms. The 
thought is horrible! No, thou art nota Christian; I swear it by 
the gods of Rome!” 

She grew.paler.as he spoke ; but she only answered, 

“I tremble, Felix; but I am not afraid.” 

‘‘ Nay, there is no cause. Unsay that wretched word. Let slaves 
be Christians; thou art only Adela !”’ 

She shook her head, and half turned away. 

‘“* Felix, 1 love life—and thee.” 

“ Divinest Adela !”’ ; ; 7 

«Judge, then, how I love Christ; for I am still a Christian.” 

«The gods forbid !” 

“Thy gods are nothing.” 

« Adela, I reverence the gods.” 

“J know,” she said again. ; 

The young man took her hand, and gazed into her eyes. — 

«‘ Felix,” she said, “I have told my secret; my life is in thy 
power. Farewell! Night is falling; we can never meet thus 
again.” : 7 P 

Once more she raised her eyes to those which turned continually 
upon her, and again the white cheek lost its whiteness, and .he 
hand grew tremulous in the young man’s grasp. But the river ran 
darkly now, and stars began to twinkle. ’ ; 

The youth locked down with painful compassion on the light form 
at his side. She would have stepped back; but her hand was held 
with a clasp so sudden and convulsive that she paused again. Lis- 
tening while she spoke, gazing while he listened, feeling the soft hair 
wave over his hand, young Felix had followed almost mechanicaliy 
the current of their strange discourse, forgetting the approaching 
sadness of its inevitable end. ; 

“ Farewell,” he exclaimed, “ and never to meet thusagain? What 
phantom has come between us? Words? worships? What have 
these to do with love?” oe) 

“ Alas,” she answered, “I love thee—it is true I love thee; but 
my heart, while it felt thee growing dearer, felt also that it was not 
well. 1 have erred; I have wronged thee. This night requites the 
folly of a year.” shea 

« Long years shall repay the sorrow of this night, beautiful Adela, 
and thy folly shall be life-long wisdom. Keep thy faith in secret. 
Live with me in safety. No gods shall part us. Shou lovest me; 
thou art mine !” : 

“Oh, Felix, leave me,” she answered, weeping. ‘‘Iam weak; I 
am tempted; but those who marry and are happy must serve the 
same God, or forget they have a God to serve.” f 

Instead of replying the young man pressed her to his bosom, and 
bending over her beautiful head, he whispered : 

“ Then be it so, Adela. Thy God shall be mine also. 
I love thee.” . ‘ 

He would have said more, but she sprang from him with sudden 
energy. 

«¢ What dost thou mean ?” she said in a voice of sorrowful reproach. 

“ Am I, too, an idol? Wilt thou worship me?” 

“Thou art a goddess, Adela, and I will not lose thee,” he cried ; 
but her lips forbade him to approach, and she continued earnestly 
and rapidly : 

‘Is faith a garment to be worn to-day and changed to-morrow? 
Is the moment’s passion thy master and lord? Dost thou think so 
vilely of the Christian’s God as to offer him unholy service—nothing 
but the love of me? “Oh, Felix, I am debased, I am wronged ; 
thou makest me a tempter, a guilty sorceress, But indeed it shall 
not be so; thou shalt change thy faith for God and truth, but never 
for Adela.” 

Her lover's eyes had fallen to the ground; but she went on speak- 
ing. She spoke of purity, of sincerity, of a life to come. He lis- 
tened, comprehending little of the strange doctrine, but melted by 
its tenderness; and when she ceased he was weeping. In an instant 
she was again beside him, drawing away the hands that hid her lace, 
and saying ¢ 

“ Look up; be comforted. Love 


‘See, there is not a 


That I have loved a Chris- 


I care not; 


Learn better things than these. 


are divided now, but itis only for a little time.” an 
For some minutes he could only receive her tenderness in silence. 
“ Adela,” at length he said, “1 must know more of thy faith ; 
teach it to me,” y 
She hesitated ; words ready to be uttered seemed to die upon her 


— not be thy teacher,” she replied at last in a low voice; ‘‘ but 
here is one who will not rob thee of thy sincerity. If thou wouldst 
knew more, my father will instruct thee.” 





me, if thou wilt; remember me, if thou cans’ without sorrow. We) the midst of the vailey. Out of the city gates a crowd was pouring 


She gave him the scroll she had been studying. 

“‘ Farewell!” she added, stretching out her hand. He did not take 
the hand. He embraced her with wild rapture ; for one moment she 
flung her arms.about his neck, Their lips met; the sweetness of the 
first kiss of love was mingled with the bitterness of the last; and 
then, with a gesture that left him motionless, she sprang away, and 
passed into the descending shadows that obscured the plain. 

Felix was the only surviving orphan of parents who had left him a 
large estate and an old palace in the citys Though romantic in his 
temper, he had passed the twentieth year ofthis life without one 
serious attachmentto be forgotten, enjoying the studies and pastimes 
of his age, and cafing little for the moral earthquake that shook the 
world around him, :But if he had lived so long uneonscious of more 
passionate lové than may be struck from the~harp- of friendship, it | 
was not that the silver chords weré wanting, but only that no hand 
warm enough haflypassed over the sttings. Engaged in.the improve- | 
ment of his‘Jands, he was led one morning to make some inquiries at | 
the cottage where Adela, her parents, and her elder sister, wer@:sit- | 
ting at their early meal. His business was with the old many -bdut it 
did not prevent him from noticing the homely beauty of the abode, 
and taking with him. an image of maiden loveliness acutely scanned 
and ardently remembered. Hesoon became a frequent visitor at the 
shepherd's cottage. He.was gentle in his manners, and destitute of 

ersonal pride. Hefound in the parents. and elder sister much 

onest sense and unvarying kindness, and in the younger maiden the 
delight of his imagination, and soon the idol of his soul. Religious 
mtters formed no part of his conversation. He followed with the 
usual average of credulity the practices of his fathers, entertained no 
doubt that a Christian was an atheist, and, like most good pagans, 
lived contented with the present world, or faintly sighed over the | 
shadows that lay beyond. 

The Christians had been constrained for years to hold their faith 
in secret; and he remained ignorant of what the shepherd’s roof 
concealed, till the knowledge came among his hopes like the blast of 
a wintry wind. Buta lover's hope is a hardy weed; the first frost 
spares the root though it nips the blossoms. He entered his home 
with a strong feeling of calamity, and a chaos of thoughts brooded 
over by a spirit of pain; but the actual loss of Adela was not one of 
them, It seemed only that some obstacle, on which he cast his 
boundless malediction, had risen up between them; and against this 
he would rush headlong, no matter whether it were a web of silk or 
agate of iron. Her religion—could it be acrime? Impossible! It 
must be from heaven, since it was hers. . 

Le sat down by the lamp burning on his table, and opened the 
scroll she gavehim. Thefizstlines startledhim. It wasa forbidden 
book—a copy of the Christian Scriptures. Bnt all the edicts of the 
emperors would not have kept him from reading it. He read; and 
the lamp burnt out and was replenished, and night wore away, and 
the rising sun awoke the city. But Felix still sat in his chamber 
reading the parchment scroll. 

There was a great calm that night—a calm such as fell upon the 
lake of Gatilee when the voice of love and power said, ‘ Peace, be 
still.” ‘Ihe moon at midnight looked from a sky without a cloud on 
a world without a sign of motion, except ihe occasional track of in- 
sects in the grass, bats drawing mysterious circles round the trees, 
and the river flowing between its silent banks like a olue vein on the 
arm of a sleeping maiden. 

‘That night, however, there was a maiden who did not sleep, and 
whose bosom, albeit unused to storms, partook not of the peace 
spread out before her as she stood at the open window of her chamber, 

For Adela was not one of those who think before they feel, and 
weigh out their affection by the sober scales of reason. Whatever 
was lovely to her heart she loved, without pausing to calculate the 
consequences; indeed, she had neither the power nor the will to do 
so.. Her feelings, though by no means masters of her intellect, were 
far from being its slaves; and she held so firmly the faith that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, that, even as a matter of calcu- 
lation, she would have opened her natural affections without restraint 
or fear, in the confidence that it was well to doso. Yet when it 
happened that an innocent pleasure became a selfish one, when any 
joy of hezs seemed incompatible with the love of God and the sense 
of duty, there was.a will within her, and an energy of self-command, 
before wich every other emotion yielded, almost without a struggle. 
There were bold spirits in those early churches. Conscience was no 
carpet knighthood; Faith sat on no misty mountain. We look at 
heaven, and see the clouds; they saw the celestial palaces. We 
think we are to live again; they knew it and felt it. Ours is the bet- 
ter logic, the nicer knowledge, the clearer casuistry ; but theirs were 
the burning hearts of heroes. 

For some time no serious thoughts concerning Felix .had dis- 
turbed the happiness of Adela’s simple life. Her bright eyes greeted 
him when he opened the cottage-door, and smiled a soft regret when 
he departed, without telling her of the fire they kindled in his 
breast, or of the sparks that were flying back and settling in her 
own. At last the knowledge came, and with it came an inward 
conflict. To marry with a pagan was condemned by the fathers of 
her church; yet mixed marriages of this description were not un- 
common. For the first time in her short life, Acela remained some 
weeks uncertain of her duty; and it was for the popes of. medi- 
tating on this engrossing theme that she had seized a few hours of 
leisure to walk alone by the margin of the river. But her medi- 
tation had only ended in a tearful prayer for guidance; and lying 
down on the bank, she had forgotten her disquietude in the study of 
that Book of Ligh so lately given to mankind, 

Long did Adela stand, with the moonlight on her face, motionless 
as the calm and silent landscape. Had the dark bo.der of the hair 
been changed to whiteness, you might have thought it was a bust of 
alabaster, placed in the open window by the hand that wrought it to 
captivate any midnight wanderer who might pass below. Margaret, 
her sister, lay sleeping in the room, dreaming perha s of her own 
approaching marriage, for she smiled upon her pillow. On a neigh- 
boring hill a group of fir-trees stood, like the columns of a ruin-d 
and roofless temple. The flowers creeping over the cottage-wall 
were parts of the same mystic marble; their frail festoous hung 
rigid as the stalactites of subterranean caves. But though altered 
by no outward motion, the face ef the young girl changed often and 
strangely, as the sky changes at sunset, without a visible cause. At 
first it was an earnest and pensive look, searching the long aisles 
of memory; she thought of the past year and the progress of her 
own destiny. Then a smile and a faint blush passed over; she re- 
called her evening walk and its unexpected meeting. They vanished. 
The dark shade of sadness fell across her features ; for that meeting 
ended in serrow and a sad farewell. But the shadowalso vanished. 
A flush—not now of maiden modesty, but of a lover’s hope—broke 
through the whiteness of her cheeks; the lips opened, the breath 
eeme faster than vefore. He had listened; he would read; tne 
Book of Life was in his hands; its truth would dawn upon him; 
this fatal barrier would yield; and Adela—— ‘The light fell from 
her face like Lucifer from heaven. Palenes¢ paler than before re- 
placed the momentary flush; her breath stopped suddenly, and her 
eyes, moist and piteous, looked up beseechingly. ‘Lhe cruel thought, 
however, whatever it might have been, seemed only to find confir- 
mation in the calm answer of the skies. She turned towards her 
sleeping sister; stepped forward as if to wake her; stopped. and 
stood irresolute, and turned once more to the universe without. 
There was no change; and falling on her knees, she laid her hands 
on the window-sil, and bent down her troubled head. For one long 
hour she did not move. The flowers below were wet with the sad- 
dest dew that falls upon the world. Then tke head was raised 
again; its tears were over. The gentlest of the spirits of peace sat 
smiling on her forehead; and returning to her sister’s bedside, she 
lay down and slept. : 

Several weeks had passed. It was the height of summer. The 
valley was gorgeous; but there was a blight upon the corn. The 
smoke of sacrifice had risen daily to the great goddess Cybele; her | 
marble statue was half covered with wreaths of flowers, and troops 
of worshippers with instruments of noisy music rambied over the 
fields. ‘Lhe Homan sentinels upon the four hills looked down on | 
their veiled idol through the hot atmosphere of noon. Behold, the 
wreaths were gone; the white marble stood bare and dazzling in 


rapidly; the people ran and shouted... Lhe sound swept up the bili- 
side: ‘Cybele! greatCybele!”” They gathered round the statue, 
swaying to and fro. ‘Lhe cries became confused, and the tumult 
fearful. Then the multitude swept back towards the city; and as 
the afternoon went on, the sentinels sawthe white idélhidden again 
among leaves and flowers. . 

In the little village among the chestnut-trees, an evening meal 
was spread in a poor shepherd’s cottage. Four persons were seated 
there. A vacant stoc! stood ready for another guest. The mother 





of Adela sat beside her younger daughter. The young couple oppo- 
site were Margaret and he: husband. A look of satisfied delight 
was on the mother’s face as she contemplated her children, and 
listened to or joined in their quietconversation. The younger bride 

ut her own into her husband’s hand, and smiled as zs looked at 

im The mother smiled also with looks of joyful satisfaction. 

“Ye are happy, my children; your home will be a home of 
peace.” 

*‘ It is a happy thing to be married,” replied the youth. ‘‘ What 
sayest thou, Margaret ?” 

‘It is the happiest thing in the world,” she answered. 

The shepherd entered, and the young people rose respectfully, 
He looked grave, saluted them in afew short words, and seated him- 
self on the empty stool, After a short pause, looking with great 
kindness round the table, he took up a scroll lying near, and read in 
a slow-and serious voice : 

‘* «But this I say, brethren, the time is short. It remaineth that 
both they that have wives be as though they had none; and the 
that weep, as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as thoug 
they rejoice not; and they that buy, as though they possess not; and 
they that use this world as not abusing it, for the fashion of this 
world passeth away.’ ” 

His hearers remained silent when he had finished. 

‘« My children,” he continued, ‘‘ the martyrs’ thrones are not yet 
filled, nor are the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of 
the Lord of Love. Tne sin of men is great, and the fields are 
blighted. The heathen have prayed for help to their dead idol, and 
covered her image with their garlands. One of our brethren, with 
a zeal too rash, perhaps, but holy, has torn down the pagan wreaths 
and proclaimed himself a Christian.. They have hewed .his body 
limb from limb. _ His soul is with the Lord. The rage of the idola- 
ters is boundless. They accuse Christ's eople of devilry, and lay 
the ruin of our harvest to our charge. Thetr laws against us are 
cruel; and we, who:e humble lives have hitherto been overlooked 
— others perished, may find the stake rcady for us to-morrow, or 
to-day.” 

His voice did not tremble, or his eve quail. The wife laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, and looked in his calm face with visible but not 
timorous emotion. Margaret and her husband drew nearer to each 
other with anxious looks. Adela’s face expressed neither sorrow 
nor alarm; only a brighter light than usual was in her eyes, which 
were fixed upon her father's forehead. 

**'The Lord’s will be done,” the mother said. 
will spare the young.” 

‘It may be,” replied her husband; ‘ but they are not mereiful.” 

**The stake!”’ cried Margaret. ‘It is terrible!” and she hid her 
face in her young husband’s bosom. 

*«The cross was far more terrible,” said the father. 
my child.” But Margaret clung closer to her husband. 

** Why should we die?” she cried. We do notharm them. Why 
should we die so soon ?” 

‘* Dear daughter,” the father answered, “ death lies always be- 
tween here and heaven. Shall we walk slowly through the valley 
when God sends His chariot of flames? Which wili ye choose, my 
children ?”’ j 

‘* The chariot,” cried Adela; and Margaret said no more. 

Their meal was hardly over when the latch of the cottage-door was 
suddenly raised. They started, and every face seemed, though with 
different feelings, to expect the entranee of an executioner. Jt was 
a neighbor only, sent by an assembly of the Christian brethren to 
summon Adela’s parents to their secret meeting that evening. 
Margaret and her husband left the cottage with the two elder people, 
and Adela was alone. 

She put away the coarse dishes in silence; and when the room 
was set in order, and sunset through the casement laid on the rude 
furniture a covering of richest gold, the shepherd’s daughter sat 
down on an oak stool by the window, and fell into a long reverie. 

Poverty, the pride of St. Francis, has been painted clothed in 
coarse garments, with her feet torn and bleeding, but a crown of 
light and roses on her head. ‘To the greater part of mankind it is a 
fancy picture, all but the coarse garments and the bleeding feet; as 
for the crown, they neither see it nor believe it can be there. To 
lay up treasure for the future ;. to. say to the soul, *‘ Thou hast much 
goods laid by ;” to feel that to-morrow’s bread depends neither on 
the labor of to-morrow, nor on man’s charity, nor on God’s bounty— 
such is the desire of all nations. And Poverty meauwhile goes her 
pilgrimage, treading the stony roads men make about their palaces, 
passing the solemn temples where the great god Self takes tithes 
and offerings to the full half of men’s possessions ;, hearing the boast 
of power, but the clank.of.chains, and smiling now and then in pity; 
for the aoyal diadem is indeed upon her head, and the picture is a 
true one. 

The sunlight, softening as the great orb went down, streamed 
through the window. The shadows of its vineleaves lay on the head 
of Adela ike;fairy trellis-work ; her long hair twining round the 
visionary bats. The door opened. It was Felix. She rose quickly 
and welcomed him with startled pleasure, half blushed, grew pale 
agaln, and leaned upon the.window-sill.as if her limbs were failing 
her. Felix was so full of happiness, tnat, with the.ueual self-absorp - 
tion. of his,species, he saw only that Adela was there. 

‘tA blesed. hour;”’ he pried ;.*thou art alone. .Adela, thou hast 
saved me; I have read thy Book of Light, and thought of thee as I 
read; 1 renounce the Roman gods; Iam no more a Pagan. Thou 
has given me thy faith; give me thyself, dear angel; my deliverer, 
my teacher; O, best of ail, my bride.” 

Her lips were lifeless. When sne spoke, her first words trembled 
exceedingly. But the weakness was of the body, not the soul; and 
the intense foeling taat produced it soon became sufficient to sustain 
her. 

** Thou hast read the Book of Light and thought of me! Thou 
hast renounced thy gods—renounced them to believe in mine! O, 
Felix, it is not Heaven that has guided thee; it is not Christ whom 
thou hast loved.” 

** I have loved thee, Adela, with passion so intense that I have 
dared the peril of my life, and touched what I had learned to think 
the plague-spot of the world, because that peril was incurred for thee, 
that plague-spot was the sign of thy eternal malady; to be ill with 
thee was better than pure health alone. Thy faith is true, Adela; 
canst thou reject the convert thou hast made ?” 

* Alas, alas,” she cried, ‘‘ I fear thou hast read in vain ; altogether 
in vain. It is not to know the truth, but with pure heart to seck it; 
it is not to bow before the Lord, but more than all else to love Him, 
that makes acceptable worship to the Chiistian’s God. We must 
part, Felix. I tempt thee to deceive thyself. Thy love is for this 
world only; but thou hast not reached the threshold of the holy 
faith till thou knowest that this world is nothing, and that to buy its 
happiness by one unworthy thought, is to pay for raindrops with 
priceless pearls, to borrow dust and ashes at an infinite usury.” 

He was silent, and she went on: “I have looked for this hour. 
It came before my mind like prophecy. I, saw thee telling me ie | 
love and thy conversion; taking me to thy heart and home. 
thought heaven had come down to me; but my eyes were opened, 
and I saw the truth beyond my dreams. A day of happiness, a short 
bright day; then the inevitable night and the eternal morning, and 
our hearts laid bare in heaven, and found—unclean.” 

He did not seem to have. been listening. He seized her hand 
almost with violence, and exclaimed, **Toou wilt not trust me 
Adela. Thou fearest my truth, my constancy. He has changed 
once; he may change again, He has forsworn his gods; he may 
forswear his love, ‘This is what thon thinkest.”’ 

Tears filled her eyes ; but she answered almost tenderly, “It is 
a cruel judgment, Felix, and it does me wrong. Depart from me. 
Let land and sea divide us. It is good for thee to go.’ 

He answered her first in passion, and then in supplication, and 
then in the anguish of hopeless misery. He asserted and re-asserted 
his own sincerity, and then declared he would believe anything that 
was truthin her. Adela wept while he spoke; but she was stedfast 
in her resolution, and his wild frenzy strengtheaoed it the more. At 
last, despairing and exhausted, he left her, convinced at least. that 
Adela was immovable, but knowing little of the love that rejected 
him or the faith he thought to be bis own. In another hour he 
passed through the city-gates on his way to other lands. 

It was long before even the trusting soul of Adela could regain its 
customary repose. Now that Felix was gone, her heart ached with 
fear lest she hed judged wrongly, and perhaps omitted the only 
means that could save him fromvidolatry. lt was past midnight 
before she knew how lete the hour had grown, or perceived that her 
parents had not yet returned. She opened the cottage door. It 
was dark ; no stars were visible. A sound like the distant shout of 
multitudes came from behind the northern angle of the walls, andia 
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the same-direction.a red light shining on the clouds spread upwards 
in the undulations and broad continuous flashes which accompany 
the terrible spectacle of a fire in the night. Adela stood still upon 
the threshold. A sudden awe passed over her. She obeyed the 
instinct that seemed to direct her steps, and walked rapidly towards 


city. 
= (To be concluded in our nezt. ) 








WALLER TO SACCHARISSA. 
A PHANTASY. 
By John Brougham. 


I WILL not venture to compare 
Those flashing eyes 
To sunny skies, 
To threads of gold thy wealth of hair, 
Thy cheek unto the roses’ glow, 
Thy polished brow 
To lilies glancing in the light, 
Or Parian white— 
Thy. bosom to the virgin snow ; 
For these 
Are weak and we!l-worn similes. 


Thine eyes are like—like—let me see— 
The violet’s hue 
Reflected through 
A drop of dew? 
No—that won’t do— 
No semblance true 
In ample Nature can there be 
To equal their intensity— 
Their heavenly blue ; 
’Twere just as vain to seek 
Through every flower to match thy glowing cheek. 
Not gold could shed 
Such radiant glory as ensaints thy head. 
Besides, I now remember, 
Your golden tresses cre but flattered red, 
And thine are living amber ; 
As, when ’tis ripest, on the waving corn 
The sunbeams glance upon a harvest morn. 


To the pale lustre of thy brow 
The lily’s self perforce must Low ; 
The marble’s cold, 
And very old; 
Thy bosom, as the new-fallen snow, 
Is quite 
As white, 
And melts as soon with love’s warm glow; 
But then 
While that receives an early stain, 
Thy purer bosom doth still pure remain. 


Since to my mind 
I cannot find 
A simile of any kind, 
I argue hence, 
Thou art the sense 
And spirit of all excellence— 
The charm-bestowing fount, from whence 
Fate doth dispense 
Its various bounties to the fair, 
The loveliest of whom but share 
A portion of the gifts thou well canst spare. 


A PICKPOCKETS’ BALL, 
Observed by Doesticks, P. B. 


Cauico balls, charity balls, military balls, fancy dress balls, Pick- 
wick balls, firemen’s balls, bachelors’ balls, and Benedicts’ balls, 
with all these are we acquainted, and though we never heard of 
an old maids’ ball, we have known a ladies’ ball where the fair 
sex vice versaed the ordinary usages of suciety, and bestowed on 
the lords of creation those attentions which the ladies ordinarily 
exact as their own right—where silk and satin asked broadcloth 
and doeskin to dance; where eardrops and bracelets escorted 
dress-coat and. shirt-collar down to supper, and bracelets helped 
moustaches to ice-cream and Charlotte-Russe ; and where laces 
and flounces and satin slippers paid’ the Lills and carefully con- 
veyed pantaloons and patent leathers to their masculine homes in 
carriages hired for the occasion, and settled for the fares with the 
drivers afterwards. 

But who among you all has ever been to a pickpockets’ and 
thieves’ ball? Or who has ever surmised even that there are such 
places, where the professors of the light-fingered art, and the 
knights of the jimmy and dark lantern betake themselves after 
the toils of the day are over, to bask in the entertaining 
society of their female friends? Gentle reader, I don’t take 
you for aburglar. I don’t think you are a robber, nor will I sup- 
pose that you have ever picked a pocket even in an : mateur way. 
and therefore I fake it for granted that you have never visited the 
secluded haunts where the thieves of our moral city indulge in 


‘the pleasures: of sa)tatory exercise; where they celebrate the 


Terpsichorean rite; where they persistently pass the ruby, and 
disport themselves in the gay and festive figures of the mazy, as 
Mr, Richard$wiveller would observe; in short you have never 
been to a pickpockets’ ball, where none but “ cross” men were 
welcome, atid all “‘square’’ men vigorously excluded. Now I 
have, and so has Pudlin, and as we went there on purpose that 
we might edify you by the account of our adventures, listen ye 
to the recital thereof. 

Up Broadwuy to the street whose name remindeth one of 
horse- power navigation, and is a perpetual thorn in the side of 
the unfortunate tax-payer who footeth tle bill for State internal 
improvements; then turn off at a sharp angle until you come toa 
house from ‘winch issue the jovial sounds of profane fiddling and 
dancing, and there, within full sight of the moralities, and hu- 
manities and immaculate respectabilities of Brcadway, is the spot 
where the arittocratic rascalities most do eongregate during their 
hours of relaxation und enjoyment. I say aristocratic rascalitics, 
for you must know that none but the upper ten of seamps are 
presentable here; the chcsen ones, the big bugs, the upper erust, 
the nobdlesse, the © quality,’’ the grandees, the patricians, the élite, 
in fact the very blood, birth, rank and fashion of thiefdom assem - 
ble in this favored hall. The rascal rabble are carefully excluded, 
and a vulgar thief,a garoiter for instance, who practires brute 
violence, instead of those branches of the projessicn requiring 
= scientific manual dexterity, would no more be received 

ere then would a member of Engine 97, attired in a red shirt 
and cowhide loots, be admitted among the “ exclusives’’ of a 
Fiith avenue perty. , 

i know sundry curious people ; among the others, I have two 

murderers on my list of acquaintances, and it is not therefore 
that I was able to discover an individual who under- 

‘te me admission to this dainty re-union of rascals. 

My friend was not a thief, but one whose former business in 








connection with the bar-keeping profession had made him 
acquainted with a goodly number of tae traternity. He a:com- 
panied us, and by some hocus-pocus conversation with the door- 
keeper and by the payment of the customary fee, twenty-five 
cents, he so mollified that one-headed Cerberus, that he objected 
not to our reception. How this was managed I don’t exactly 
know, but I am under the impression that Padlin was presented 
as an aristccratic burglar of extraordinary ambition, who despised 
anything less than a bank or a broker's office with large deposits 
in the vault; and I know that the assembled worthies paid me 
particular attention, under the imprcssion that I was a horse- 
tciet of promising ability. 

The room to which we were admitted was a ball-room of about 
eighty feet in length and twenty-five in width, lighted by three 
chandeliers and a number of sidelights, and warmed in part by 
an enormous stove at one end. At the same end of the room, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the huge stove was a small bar, 
where the customary variety of bibulous luxuries were to be had 
by payment of the usual prices. Around the stove wereclustered 
a number of women gaily dressed but perfectly decorous in their 
deportment, save some certain freedoms in their language. It 
hurts my tender feelings to say it, but these ladies were emphatic 
in their diction, even at times to profanity ; in fact one would 
naturally have supposed them to be on familiar terms with the 
devil, and favored visitors at his pyrotechnic abode, from the ire- 
quency with which they mentioned that gentleman and his 
domicile. 

Benches, for the acc-mmodation of those who were not occu- 


pied on the dancing-floor, extended nearly the whole length of 


the room; the music’'ans were perched iu a sort of box fixed 
against the wall, at a height of about eight or ten feet from the 
floor ; they entered this hanging apartment by means of a ladder 
which they drew up after them, thereby protecting themselves 
from intrusion and making their marten-box an ark of safety in 
case of any belligerent demonstrations by the excited visitors. 
lf a row ever should occur in which they felt disposed to take a 
hand, they could easily jump down and have a round of fisticuffs, 
or they could retain their commanding position and pisto) their 
adver aries at their eleg nt. leisure. The music was a tolerable 
article, the floor was smooth and springy, the room was well 
lighted and orderly, the ladies were accommodating if not refined, 
and there seemed to be no reason why persons of even more than 
average fastidiousness could not trip their fantastic toes without 
any shock to their refined sensibilities. 

The ladies, in justice to them be it said, bestowed upon us 
attentions that would, under ordinary circumstances, have been 
fluttering, but which, we were Jed tothink, were in this instance 
superinduced by hopes of spirituous compounds at the bar, 
which they were to drink and we were to pay for. I resisted 
the importunities of a gay lass in a crimson siik dress and purple 
bonnet with yellow flowers, who addressed me as ‘ old hoss,” 
and insisted that I shou'd dance with her; I repudiated the 
equine appellation, and declined the honor with a modest but 
firm propriety, which I hope I may get credit for, and then I sat 
me down upon a bench to take note of the festivities. “Padlin 
the Sketcher was besieged by a loving nymph, whose most 
noticeable features were an orange dress and flame-colored 
shawl; nymph desired Padlin to dance—Padlin assured nymph 
he couldn’t—nymph appealed to Padiin’s sympathies, assuring 
him that sue hadnt found anybody to ‘shake a leg with the 
whole evening,” meaning thereby that her charms of appearance 
and conversation had aj] be.n unavailing to secure her a partner 
for the dance. Padlin pointed to his heavy boots, and-nymph. 
finding him obdurate on that question, changed the subject, and 
attempted to negotiate a loan of half a dollar, but I have reason 
to believe that this dcmand was finally compromised by milk- 
punches, after which Padlin came and seated himself by my 
side. 

Visitors dropped in rapidly, and the business of the evening 
was conducted in an unconventional style that was truly re- 
freshing- ‘The gentlemen were, as a rule, well clad, guiltless, to 
be sure, of white kids, and not perhaps in all cases spotless as 
to their linen, but broadclothed and cassimered to that extent 
that snobs would denominate them “ genteelly dressed.” ‘They 
were profuse as to jewellery, and all appeared to have an 
amiable and innocent passion for watch-chains of exceeding 
heaviness, and to be especially gorgeous in the article of shirt- 
studs. 

I took aclose look at their fingers, knowing that they got 
their various livings by the expert use of those usetul members, 
and expecting to see hands of uncommon delicacy; I had sup- 
posed that, to be a successful pickpocket, a man must be pro- 
v.ded by nature with hands of the daintiest description, and 
which should possess a digital sensitiveness surpassing by far 
that of ordinary men. I was entirely wrong in the supposition. 
P:ckpockets’ hands are like the hands of other men, and are 
unclean and discolored about the nails, as the han«s of vulgar 
men generally are. 

The drst proceeding on the part of the visitors was generally to 
“take a drink,” in which ceremony the ladies cheerfully ren- 
der d their assistance when honored with an invitation so to do. 
The bar-keeper was also floor manager and master of ceremonies 
generally, and would undertuke to furnish a man with a drink, 
make his change, provide him with a partner, and set him dan 
cing, all within the limited time of half a minute. 

After the company had been increased by cor'stant additions to 
the number of about thirty, the kind friend who had introduced 
us came and pointed out the celebrities, somewhat after tne 
following style : 

“ That chap over there, with the frock-coat and cloth gaiters, 
is ‘Downy Juke,’ just out of States’ Prison, where he was sent 
for a bit of burglary ; the fellow in a white choker, who looks 
like a country parson having his annual city spree, is ‘ Johnny 
Ripley,’ the English ‘ knuck’ (pickpocket), who could steal your 
toe-nails out of your boots if it was any object. That knock- 
kneed |ittle fellow, dancing with a partner bigger than he is, was 
tried for a bank robbery, but got off because his ‘ pal,’ who was 
witness against him, mysteriously died in jxil ome day after 
drinking eome brandy that his ‘ Moll’ had smuggled into him; 
the girl who is dancing with him and smoking the ergar is ‘ Big 
Lize,’ who can hit out from the shoulder like prize-tighter : she 
gt ts drunk about twice a-year, and then is more than a match 
for any policeman in the city, unless he clubs her into submis- 
sion.” 

In this way our well-posted informant went on, and we 
gradually learned that the smiling, amiable gent!emen before us 
who were enjoying themselves so innocently, were roblers ot 
various degrees, of daring and desperation, but few of whom 
would hesitate to use the knife or revolver if interfered with in 
their operations. Though the room was not so romantic as the 
robbers’ cave of the “ Arabian Nights’’ which Cassim, the brother 
of Aji Baba, got into and couldn't get out o’; and though the 
robbers were neoteclad in the rich Oriental Yo deg of the forty 
robbers, or the picturesque attire of Italien ba: aus, the place was 
no less a den of thieves, and the men no less rascals than had they 
been more 1omautic and less like common things. 

The language used by these worthies was n:t in all cases purely 
Classic, and it may interest the reader to hear a specimen. Who 
would know his own head if he heard it spoken of as a“* nut?’ or 
who would be able to recognise those useful members of his body 
if he heard his face mentioned as a “mug,” his nose called a 








“smeller,” his mcuth denominated a ‘‘ gash,’’ his ears remarked 
upon as *Jisteners,” h's eyes specified as “ gazers,’’ his hands al- 
luded to as * dukes,” his legs declared to be “« props,” and his body 
referred to by the name of * bread-basket ?”* It may be useful to 
know that a man is sometimes called a “bloke,” and a woman a 
* moll ;” that a keen man is a “ fly,”” and a stupid man a “ flat ;” 
and that to assassinate an individual is disguised under the Good 
S.maritan phrase of “ giving him consolation !”’ 

A man’s pocketbook is called a *‘ dummy,” and a lady’s porte- 
monnaie is called a “‘ molly,” and the pickpocket who. earns an 
honest livelihood by abstracting these useful articles from their 
legitimate owners is a “ knuck.” A “screwsman” is one who 
takes an impression in wax of the keyhole of a lock, fits a key, 
enters a house without violence; a “ cracksman” is the person 
who boldly forces your premises with a “jimmy” or crowbar, 
and helps himself to your valuables by the light of a dark lantern. 

By the time Padlin and I had been put in possession of these 
important particulars, the proprietor came from behind the bar, 
to make preparations for a grand dance. Previous to this the 
dancing had been merely waltzing, performed intermittently by 
the girls, a couple of whom would seize each other by the waist, 
whisk about the room once or twice, and then settle down. I 
noted that this little manceuvre was generally executed by two 
girls who found, when they were at the lower end.of the room, 
that there was some lively drinking going on at the bar, which 
they desired to investigate, and therefore wheeled themselves up 
in that direction, to the lively notes of a waltz. 

But a grander demonstration was to be made, and as there 
was room on the floor for four or five quadrilles, there was plenty 
of space for al] present to enjoy themselves. The floor-manager 
proceeded in the most energetic manner, and although his man- 
ner was not quite so polished as it might have been, it was very 
effectual. By dint of coaxing the men (who had paid twenty- 
five cents), and swearing at the women (who hadn't paid auy- 
thing), and who returned his profane remarks with the greatest 
good-nature, he finally got four quadrilles on the floor, Jacking 
only the side couples for the last one. Leading up two delight- 
ful creatures in a ta kative state of rum-punch, he said to Padlin 
and me, * Come on, boys, here’s a ¢ouple of good-lookin’ gals— 
first-rate dancers; come out and havea jig.” Thef. ir ladies 
also joined energetically in the solicitations, to the extent even 
of taking modest me by the collar, ‘and: dragging me to the floor. 
Padlin coyly oljjected, but the fair damsel who had determined 
to have him for a partner suddenly threw one delicate arm about 
his waist, and by wain strength persuaded him to take his place. 
One of the men in our set was ‘Corky Jem,” a daring “ cracks- 
man,’ with a sweet smile and very fine teeth ; the other was 
‘Irish John Lake,’ distinguished for his desperate manipula- 
tions as a ** knuck.” 

The music struck up, and the dance began. Most of the men 
had cigars, and all had their hats on, while the ladies were n't 
only bonneted, but some of them even cloaked ; in fact, the fair 
creature who was so attentive to Padlin, had an ermine cape, 
which no considerations of heat could induce her to tike off. I 
suggested to our guide, that perhaps knowing her company, she 
feared if she should put off that expensively rich article, it might, 
like other riches, take to itself wings and fly away; but he as- 
sured me that in his house * honor among thieves” is a rule 
strictly observed, and they don’t steal from each other, 

Suances sight of all was a little child, about three years of 
age, frolicking among the dancers, and being treated by every 
one with the greatest tenderness and care. 

By the time tl.is dance was overwe had seen enough, and 
resolved to depart. Padlin’s divinity insisted on another drink, 
which that bewildered gentleman paid fcr, and-twe ‘left the 
presence. eres 

lf the people who promenade Broadway, of ‘pleasant after- 
noon, coulg look in on an’ assembly of pickpockets, they would 
recognize among them many faces well known on thestreet; and 
not generally suspected of belonging to the eminently respectable 
fraternity of Thieves. 








The Bleeding Rarbers of Naples at Work. 

A letter from Naples gives some curious insight into the customs 
of King Bomba’s subjects. The writer says: ‘‘ The proverb which 
says that it is an ill wind that blows nobody good, was never more 
strongly exemplified than in the case of this earthquake. One 
might suppose it difficult that such a calamitous convulsion of nature 
should bring benefit to any class, but we learn that it has filled the 
pockets of the barbers of Naples. The Neapolitans are in the habit, 
when anything occurs to shock or terrify them, of getting them- 
selves bled. 1 am ignorant in what this curious custom originated 
—whether those who persevere in it can assign for it a plausible 
reason; but it is certain that after a violent emotion most Nea- 
politans would consider themselves in peril if they had not immediate 
recourse to phlebotomy. I know a Neapolitan gentleman who was 
once sought after by the police for political causes. He was well 
concealed, and ultimately escaped; but his father’s. house was 
searched, to the great alarm of the family, and the sbrré had hardly 
left it when the barver was called in to blecd every, member e* the 
household. Now it is difficult to imagine a severer shock to the 
system than that of an earthquake, and we can imagine the dire 
consternation that prevailed iu Naples, when, at ten at night, houses 
rocked, chandeliers swung to and fro, and furniture was overturned ; 
and accordingly we need not be surprised to learn that the barbers 
and their lancets were in immediate request, and, in fact, could not 
meet the demand for their services. It is estimated that 30, 
persons were bled.” 


Safety from Fire. 

The Emperor and Empress of the French went, a few days since, 
to Neuilly, to witness some experimentr, conducted by M. Carteron, 
the inventor of a process for rendering. wood tissues of all sorte, 
theatrical decorations, &c., incombustible. The experiments are 
reported to have been entirely successful. * dresses of the 
most gauzelike materials were set fire to and would not burn. 
An officer's tent, containing a bed with muslin curtains, resisted the 
application of numerous flaming torebes. A cottage, half of which 
was secured by M. Carteron’s preparation, and the other half filled 
with straw, was set on fire on the unprotected side; the flames raged 
with fury, and consumed half of the building, but the fire died awa 
when it reached the prepared part, and left it altogether intact. 
theatre, with all its scenery, ropes and decorations, was attempted 
to be burnt in vain. Their Majesties, who remained upwards of an 
hour, expressed great satisfaction at what they bad witnessed, and 
the Emperor gave 500f..to the workmen employ 


A Thieving Ecele-tastic. 

The Abbé D., almoner of the last prayers at the Northern Ceme- 
tery, Paris, has just been convicted of a most inveterate monomavia 
—that of theft. For a long while the pearl flowers, the white 
wreaths and other souvenirs placed on the tombs. by surviving friends 
of the dead, have aisappeared most mysteriously, Kyery effort was 
made to detect the thief, and at last the abbé was caught in the act. 
He confessed the crime and is now in the hands of justice. He has 
confessed everything. The articles stolen were distriuted among 
various monument makers, as well as among friends and acquaint- 
ances. Whether he sold them or not is not known., The strangest 
thing is that among the articles stolen were scme whose weixht 
would have alarmed professional street-porters, such, for ins anc:, as 
extire tombs! He managed these by the aid of his ample ruves and 
straps adapted to bis shoulders. This apparatus was found and 
a-knowledged by him. 

a o— 

Some years ago Mr. Kidwell was preaching to a large andience 
in a wild part of liinpows, acd aumonnerd for his tex, my tatber’s house 
are many mansions.” He had scarcely commended, When an old coon stood 
up, 4nd said, “1 tell you, folks, that/sa le I know bia father well. He lived 
fiiteen miles from Léxingion, in Kentuek, in an old cabin, and there aist but 
one room in the house.”’ 
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FRANK LESLIE’S [ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 














AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anv 624 Broapway, 
Negarn HovsTon sTRZeErT. 
Miss Laura Keene.,..........6.++005 «senseee-S0le Lessee and Directress. 


A ew Dra in three acta, by Cyril Turner, entitled 
cae en WHITE LIES. : 


Doors open at 634; the performance will commence at 7 o’clock. 
Circle ana Parquette, 60 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
ats; Orchestra Stal's, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 





OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 6563 Broapway, NEAR 
PRINOE STREET. 

Proprietor...... 0ePe av edncdias op ccscpoccecccvecccccccccese coe Henry Wood. 

GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS respectfully announce to their 

patrons and the public in general that the above elegant structure is now open 

under the management of Henry Wood and George Christy, with an entirely 


new Programme. . 
Stage MAMAagZer........ccceccvsnccneenecscecsesees Sylvester B'eeker. 
THORCUTEE ong i cr cccccccccccdecbeccsdecesescorccccccess L. M. Winans. 


Tickets 26 cents, to all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
17k o’clock precisely. 





se tg AMERICAN MUSEUM.—Incomparable American 
Drama 
THE PIONEER PATRIOT; Or, THE MAID OF THE WAR PATH. 
Dramatized by Mr. H. Watkins, from Cobb's great story. 
Every Evening at seven o’clock, and every Wednesday and Saturday After- 
Doons at huilf-past two o'clock. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, & &c. . 
Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 centa. 





To Corresposvants.—/f artists and amateurs living wm distam paris of the Union, 
or in Central or America, and Canadas, will favor us with dra re- 
eninge 1 nent hce trope leper bebogey why seems yee lage hedee > ly Te- 
ceived, and if transferred to our cohunns, a fair price, , will be 

paid consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 


asa 
pe  preenyrts he teeny: opts in distant parts of the , will favor us 
their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns the most artistic 


manner. 
Eyou«n Acaency.—Subsoriptions received by Tribner & Co., 12 Paternoster row, 
London. 








_ PRANK L&SLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 20, 1858. 


TERMS FOR THIS PAPER. 
OneCopy - - + 17 weeks - - - . $l 
One do + # je! =o 'DByear is 2 ee $ 3 
Twodo. = - + + Lyear + = * + = $6 
$6 
$6 








Orone Copy - - + 2years - - - - - 

Three Copies - - - lyear - - . ee - 

Five Copies Sie 8 Rigi sis sl ls ll RD 
And an extra copy to the person sending a club of Five. Every ad- 


ditional subscription $2. 
Frank Leslie’s New Family Magazine and Illustrated News- 
paper, both for Four Dollars. 
Qur friends will please address 
FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, N. Y. 








Our Next Nomber, 
A Superb Four Page Engraving of Crawford’s Monument 
to Washington, 

Tur city of Richmond, on the 22d of February, will present one 
of the most, imposing scenes enacted in honor of Washington 
that patriotism can conceive and genius execute. On that day 
Crawford's statue of the Father of his Country will be inaugu 
rat.d amid the plaudits of an admiring multitude of freemen, 
inspired by the eloquence of orators, the poetic thought of the 
worshipper of the muses, and the’ unexampled achievements of 
exalted art, 

To do proper honor to the occasion, so far as our columns are 
concerned, we shall publish in our next issue 


A FOUR PAGE ENGRAVING 
of the monument, one of the largest ever issued in this country, 
drawn by our best artists, from copyrighted photographs, taken 
expressly for this paper. We shall also give portraits of the 
orators and poets who will honor the day with their presence, 
together with a detailed history of the origin of the monument, 
and a tribute to the genius of the lamented Crawford. Expense 
and trouble have not been regarded in car: ying out our desires to 
render these illustrations worthy of the great event they eom- 
memorate, and worthy of the reputation the public has bestowed 
upon us, of publishing the only Illustrated Newspaper in the 
country. Independent of the illustrations and Teading matter 
alluded to, there will be other subjects treated ‘of the iniost 
interesting charaeter, making the number # marvel of literary 
enterprise aiid’artistic excellence. Sg 


va 








OUR MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING 


of the + 
N“W EALL OF REPRESENTATIVES 
at _" 
* - WASHINGTON. 


We shall shortly publish this superb Picture, which will be the 


LARGEST. ENGRAVING EVER -EXECUTED IN 
AMERICA. at 
Our Artists have been engaged in-its production for several months 
past, its elabora'e architectural details and numerous life figures 
requiring unusual care and minute finish, Its production will be 
an era in the art of Wood Engraving in America, and we feel ro 
little pride in presenting it to the Subscribers of Fnawx Lesriz’s 
Itiustratep NewsParer. 








Jones his Historie. 
In answer to the anxious inquiries respecting the ultimate end of 
«« Jones ye Moderne Barkeepere,” we would state that we have 
received @ postscript which throws much light upon bis motions. 
We shall publish it immediately. Be not over anxious ; the end 
will come, © > : ery 








Frank Leslie's. Family-Magazine and Gazette of 
Fashion, 

Tar March number.of this popular magazine, just published, 
among other origin&l and@ protusely iliustrated articles, contains 
one entitled “ ‘The Motmens at Home.” It is one of the fullest 
and most reliable pictures of the workings of Morthon institu- 
tions and social life that hab ever b to the public. 
It should be read by all who desife tMn@amwtand ghe tthe ‘wick - 

i of this . bl j I . TEN” Ae 








Domestic. -—.—____—_ -_ 
A Mrworrat has been presented to the Senate from the citizens 
of Albany, in which they offer to raise a volunteer regiment for 
Utah. A resolution was carried in the Senate, after much’ dis- 
cussion, by a vote of 32 yeas to 12 nays, for making an-appro- 
priation for priuting the opinions of the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Scott case. A resolution calling upon the Secretary of 
War to inform the Senate what officers of the army belonging to 
the regiments now in active service were absent from their posts, 
was unanimously passed. The Army bill was still under dis- 
cussion. In the Hous: much consideration has been given to a 
bill which is intended to further amend the act to insure the 
safety of passengers in vessels propelled wholly or partly by steam. 
Such a bill is notoriously needed. The Speaker announced in 
the House the committee of fifteen, under the resolution of Mr. 
Harris, to refer the Lecompton constitution and the Kansas 
message.. He named also the committee to investigate the facts 
relative to the purchase of the land at Willets Point. Some 
rich discoveries are expected. The Tariff investigation commit- 
tee, through their chairman, Mr. Stanton, report that Mr. J. W. 
Wolcot's replies were unsatisfaciory. They state that they have 
proof that Lawrence, Stone & Co. put $58,000 of the $87,000, 
for lobbying purposes, into his hands, and ask that he be ar- 
raigned at the bar of the House for contempt. 

In the State Senate bis were introduced to prevent frauds by 
Warehousemen and Wharfingers, and to amend a portion of the 
Revised Statutes relating to disorderly persons by imposing 
additional fines, The bill to enforce the liability’ of Common 
Carriers or persons engaged in the Express business, was favor- 
ably reported. A biil limiting the time for the Collection of 
Taxes to the first Monday in April was passed. In the Hous? a 
proposition was favorably reported for a Special Commitcee to 
inquire into the management of the Gas Companies in Brooklyn. 

That wretched, disorganized and unstable country, Mexico, has 
ejected Comonfort from its bosom, and the Dictator for a month 
or two is now in this country. The liberal party is utterly 
crushed out, and anarchy holds absolute reign everywhere. 
General Zuloaga was, at the latest dates, the Provisional President, 
but it is mé¥e than probable that he is kicked out by this time. 
He had restored the Ecclesiastical and Military jurisdiction, 
which Comonfort had abolished. The movement in favor of 
Santa Anna seems to be perfectly successful, and in all human 
probability, by the time that political mountebank holds the reins 
of Government—if there are either reins or Government— Mexico, 
that hotbed of turbulence and revolution, is becoming an un- 
endurable nuisance. Some enterprising speculator should offer 
two or three millions of dollars to the next ‘Provisional Presi- 
dent” to buy out Mexico body and boots, for soul it has none, 
and then sell the concern to us at two hundred per cent. profit, 
which would be cheap, considering the good use we could make 


Foreign. 

Tux most stirring item of European conversation at the date of 
our latest news, was the marriage of Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia with the Princess Royal of England. Tne ceremony 
towk\ place on the 25th of January, and the day was generally 
observed. .ktoughout England as a holiday. The affair was evi- 
dently looked upon by the English people as an auspicious event, 
for the rejoicing and enthusiasm was general and hearty. The 
particulars of the imposing ceremonies and festivities will be 
found in the “ Gossip tor the Ladies.” The inveterate gossiping 
proclivities of our lady editor have found ample verge and scope 
in the details of this interesting event. The Leviathan has. ap 
proached so close to the edge of the ways that at high tide 
became uneasy and restless, as though it wanted to float off aad 
commence its first voyage. The Queen of Oude died at Paris 
on the 24th ult., of consumpfion.. The details of the plot to 
adsaésinate the Emperor of France are ample, but.do not devélop 
atiyfhing ‘new. A large nuinber of arrests have been made. 
The’ Grand Army of Paris has presented a’cdngratilatory address 
to ‘the Empetor which cofitains thé following sentence, which 
must be received with ¢onsiderab!e allowance as coming from tne 
petted instruments of the Emperor’s power: * 

** Even had the odious attempt succeeded, it would not have over- 
thirown the empire. We should have etied, * The Emperor Napoleon 
is dead! Log live the Emperor Napoleon the Fourth!’ Strong in 
the Constitution and laws, we should at once, have proclaimed the 


Prince Imperial. Henceforth the Napoleons mugt reign over France. 
It is our prayer, and it will b tof onr childfen,”’ 


It is said that General Changarnier isabout t0 return to France. 
General Lamoriciere has already taken that stép. ‘There is also 
some taik of dividing France into four military departments, with 
all the necessary military depots, to be commanded by «four 
geneials who aré- known to be most favorable to the Bonaparte 
dynasty ; so that, in case of the premature death of thé Emperor, 
thé empire can be maintained intact for his son, the young hope 
of Franee. ‘Phe news from India is not of startling interest, * Bir 
Colin Campbell was going to Futtyghur, while Sir Jamés Outram 
remained’ at Alumbagh with 4,000 men. ‘The rebels who fled 
from*Cawnpoor are congregating at Pithoor and Calpee. ‘Junj 
Bahaddor had left Nepaul with the Ghoorka colunin of 9,00 
men, to serve in the British territories. : 

Consols were at 954. Money was buoyant, and there was 
plenty to infest in good securities. There was a slight rise in 
cotton, but breadstuffs coutinued dull. ‘ 








The Kane Lodge. 

An effort is being made to blish-a new Masonic body in this 
city, to be called the “ Kane Lodge,” in honor of the deceased 
Elisha Kent Kane} asd applicitions have been made to the 
Masonic authorities tofurther this proceeding. It is intended to 
honor the acts of au éminent member of the fraternity, whose 
virtues and achievements are to be inscribed on a Masonic ceno- 
taph, and we’know of fo testimonial ~which is more needed, or 
better deserved. te a 

The brethren who have inauguratéd the present movement 
were desirous of obtaining the figure-head of the Advance, to 
be placed in their lodge-room, aiid one of their number addressed 
to the venerable father of Dotter Kane 4 letter stating their 
Wishes. The following is’ the reply : She ong ae 
— Fean Rotk, Purckbectxti, fan! 90, 1858i?" 

My Dear Sin: Your letter has interested atid gratified me ex- 


i. 
—- 


-of decorative furniture: the marks of rude encounter with 
‘the ice=fields, and- does not appear to have been a very good speci- 
men of art at the first. It is.a female bust, somewhat rudely paint- 
ed. Siill,_I would be reluctant-to have it broken up. : 

It is.a-memorial, not only of the undaunted philanthropy of your 
Masonic Brother, but of tke gallant men who rescned it and who 
share his honors. ~ 

If your Lodge could find a place for it, as it is, there is no {cus- 
tody to which [ would more cheerfully confide it, and I would feel 
happy in securing for it such a resting place. 

Be kind enough to advise me as to this, and believe me gratefully 
and truly yours, E. K. KANE, 

Srpnzy Korman, Esq., New York. 








— The quiet of New Haven has been interrupted by a fight between the 
college students and a fire pany. The fo of the latter was dangerously 
wounded, and further trouble was anticipated. 

— New Orleans papers netice a new cotton grown successfully in Texas from 
Nicaraguan seed. A thousand pounds, unginned, yields five hundred pounds 
of ginned cotton. The lint is remarkable for tenacity and silkiness. i 

— Hon. David Paul Brown bas accepted the appointment of “‘ Knight of 
Mount Vernon,”’ for Pa., recently tendered him by the ‘‘ Southern matrons.”’ 

— Rev. Newton Heston lately preached a sermon to the firemen of Phila- 
delphia, on which jon 1,779 bers of the department were present. 

— Last Tuesday night Neal Dow lectured on temperance at the Academy of 
Music. He was introduced by the Rev. Dr. Tyng. 

— Gerard, the lion-killer, has contradicted the report of his death. He is in 
perfect health in Lomion, engaged in organizing a club which is to hunt 1 ons 
on a grand scale each year in Algeria. 

— General Sam Houston intends to make Arizona his future home. 

— Mr’. Catherine Sinclair Forrest has purchased an estate in Scotland for 
$50,000, the savings of her theatrical career. 

— Rev. Beverley Waugh, senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
died in Baltimore last week, aged sixty-nine years. 

— The famous J. 8. Kalloch has resigned his pastoral charge in Tremont 
Temple. He intends to go to Kansas, and there devote hims«If to the law. 

— Mr. Prescott’s friends are of opinion that he will have immediate relief 
from his late attack, but he himself considers that he has had his “ first 
warning.”’ 

— Mrs. Le Vert, of Mobile, has collectei $1,000 for the Mount Vernon Assos 
ciation. Mra. Fagg, of Tennessee, has also collected over $2,000. 

— A sister of Edward Everett is said to be a Sister of Charity, and about to 
become Lady Superior of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Petersburg, Va. 

— Palmer, the sculptor, now residing at Aurora, Cayuga Co., is hard at work 
on the “White Captive,” a female figure, intended as a companion to the 
“« Indian Girl.” 

— Joseph Sinclair, alias ‘“‘ Black Joe,"’ a noted pickpocket, was arrested 
lately as a fugitive from justice. He was sent to Philadelphia, where he is 
wanted to answer a charge of grand larceny. 

— Lola Montez has sworn before a referee that she was born in “ the beau- 
tiful town of Limerick.’? Several biographical dictionaries, however, affirm 
that she was born at Montrose, Scotland, and according to some authorities, 
she drew her first breath in this city. How many places will claim her whea 
dead is a question. _ 

— Henry Winter Davis expresses himself at length in regard to the with 
drawal of the invitation to him to lecture before the Uni¥ersity of Virginia, 
He is ‘‘ pained to see politics brought into the republic of létteray’”'and sags 
that “such fever in youth portends madness in mavhood.”’ The action of the 
students occasions him ‘‘ no mortification, but great sorrow.’’ 

— The Third Annual Report of the Bond street H pathic Disp ry has 
reached us. It bas been hizhly successful, and its results very gratifying. 
During the past year, 1,808 patients have been received, which is nearly double 
the number received the year previous, and nearly 4,000 more preseriptions 
were dispensed this year than last. It is a good and charitable work, and Dr, 
Otto Fulgraff, by whose indefatigable exertions this Dispensary was established 
and has been preserved, deserves the highe,t commendation and the thanks of 
the community. 

— The work on the Niagara progresses rapidly. Her officers will be the same 
who went in her on the previous voyage, with two or three exceptions. 

— The wife of Commodore Perry, U. 8. N., died on the 11th inst. at Newport. 

— The St. Louis has been absent twenty-seven months on the African station. 
She brings home the crew of the whaleship Pocahontas, wrecked October 3lst 
on the Isle of Brava, with a number of other distressed American seamen. 

— Bishop Potter has had a severe attack of apoplexy. He is now better, but 
his situation is still extremely critical. 

— The store-ship Relief isto be got ready for sea to carry provisions to the 
fleet at Aspinwall. 

















GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 

ALL minor gossip this week is swallowed up in one absorbing topic 
of interest—the marriage of*the royal daughter of England. A 
wedding is always an intefesting affair, whether it is Biddy in the 
kitchen, who stands up in orange-colored calico before Father Mur- 
phy, to be united to Patrick who has for the moment laid as:de his 
bod and mortar, or Miss Matilda Louisa, who pronounces the mar- 
riage vows from out a cloud of white lace, crinoline and pearls, in 
the aristceratie aisle of Grace Church, surrounded by the éi¢e of our 
best society. Indeed, we wouldn’t give a fig for the woman who 
doesn’t go into a perfect fever of curiosity aa excitement whenever 
the mariage service is .gbgcurely hinted at, The men themselves, 
stolid and inser.sible bears that they are, manifest a sort of sleepy 
interest in all suecb doings, though whether it is that they are secretly 
delighted that,other victims among the female race have sworn to 
‘love, honor and: obey,’’ tuereby binding themselves to sew on but- 
tons,.mend. aneignt coats, pet. grumbled at, till death do them 
part, or rejoice from more philanthropic motives, we really can’t 
venture to say. : 

But this wedding—this ‘‘ love-match”’ between the pretty first-born 
of England and the n Prussian youth possesses a charm and 
interest for every one. ..Wio. is there that doesn’t feel curious to 
know what little Victoria, jun., wore, and how she looked, and how 
her young huaband appeared, and all such accessory items that petr 
tain.to weddings all.gue.world over? ‘his is a proper and laudable 
spirit of inquiry, must of course, be gratified. bs 

baatapoe y* Before the Bridal. : 


‘*fn the intérier Of the royal residence ali has been excitement for 
many months past The will and judgment of the Queen were kept 
in constant requisition, for the Princess scarcely expressed a wish as 
to the arrangement of her r1egally splendid trousseau, seemingly con- 
tent that all should be left to the acknowledged taste of her mother, 
Strange to say, the bride elect seemed to be thé only quiet aad un- 
occupied individual in the whole royal establishment. Not caring 
for a voice in the things. which most concerned herself, she mused at 
twiligtt-windows and wandered from room to room, tull of thoughts 
of that coming change. which was ‘casting its shadows before,” 
while an added tenderness in her manners towards the home-circle 
characterized her actions. 
, » Whe Royal Troussean. 

As-weare writing for the ladies, it is but fair to go into details, 
and it may not be uninteresting. to the general reader to know what 
is considered \e-;proper outfit for the daughter of Victoria. Her 
provision con-ists of twelve dozen of everything that pertaias to 


the under clothing and fine linen department. The exquisite mate- 
riaLof eyery artigle is rendered still more valuable by costly laces, 
elaborate ery and fine. work. Her robes de chambre are also 


twelve dozen in number, and, are said to be worth in themselves 
$2,503... it would. be yain to particularize the magnificent velvets, 
sa'ins, brocadys and silks which are included in this trousseau, as 
they can beier, be imagined taan described, 

Apprarance of the Chapel Royal, 

The galleries of this apartment were filled, on Monday, the 25th 
of January, with the proudest members of England’s aristocracy. 
The wails were festooned-w.th crimson. silk-yelyet, with heavy 

the 


fringes of gold, tails were, and 
; ied in the : 
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eoedingly. 


were 

J uniforms 

and orders. The cent appearance of the chapel itself, as 
well as the brilliant effect of waving plumes, flashing diamonds and 
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rainbow o- es, gave the apartment a tout ensemble of almost 
magic splendor. 

m: /Ehe Mother-in-Law and Mother. 

Prussia was robed in white satin; her entrance 








The Prin 


mas followe n Victoria’s attendant procession, amid 
s burst of tri . Princess Mary of Cambridge was 

in a do’ t of blue crépe over glace silk, wih blush 
poses and ruches @f.erépe. ‘ of Campridge wore lilac 


jk, with Honiton.lace and @ tiara of pearls; while the venerable 
en of Kent, grandmother she, bride,..was attired in white 
moiré antique, brocaded,,with, ,violet,,.with diamonds and white 
plumes. Then appeared Palmerston, bearing the magnificent 
gword of State, and after hit walked ‘Victoria, the royal mother, 
with her usual stately port... .Hér. dreee was of peach-colored moire 
antique, flowered with Honiton lace,@ind a peach-yeivet train. The 
founces were the same which the Queenwwore at.her.own wedding. 
Her head was circled by a erown.of priceless jewels, and the cele- 
brated Koh-i-noor glittered.in hen,.bosom, as brooch. Her 
Majesty, smiling and bowing herthanke for the enthusiastic recep- 
tion tendered her, passed to her chair of statejwhere ‘she seated 
herself among her five youngest children. From,@his moment all 
jn the chapel remained s ing, even to the Princess of Prussia 
herself. Lord Palmerston, stood at her Majaty® right; while the 
Duchess of Sutherland, as Mistress of the Robes, oceupied the post 
of honor at her left. : av4ERS. 
* She Bridegroom. ogo) #44" 

Prince Frederick William, who next entered, aecompanied by his 
father and brothen,,ttracted all eyes ee ‘elegance of: his manner 
and the beauty of bis opcn, frank, Bnglishiface, ‘he becoming uni- 
form of a ‘ general, and the iusignia of the black eagle, set 
off his tall‘amd stately figure to great advantage. 

The Royal Bride. P 

But the instant that the stir and mufmur at, thé door announced 
the coming of the Priné@ésspall_eyes tere-turned eagerly in that 
direction, and in another second a Tovely girl, with pale cheeks and 
downcast eyes, glided in upon the arm of. Prince Albert of England. 
The bridal costume was of gleam‘ng white moip¢. antique, covered 
with Honiton dadge; while the veil,.t moback from the face, was 
of Honiton pate; worked in the rose, shamrock and thistle pat- 
terns, and fastened to. the’ Head with jewelled Moorish pins. This 
veil was her Majesty"s idea-and suggestion, and its cost was $3,009. 
Wreaths of orange and myrtle adorned this exquisite dress, and a 
large bouquet at the slender waist completed the decorations. Her 
rich train of moiré antique, trimmed with Honiton and covered with 
orange blossoms, was full three yards long, and was borne by het 
her lovely attendants. 

The Bridesmaids, 

These maidens, eight in number, were all personal friends of the 
bride, and were selected from thie very flower of the English aris- 
tocracy. ‘They were-the Lady Susan Pelham Clinton, Lady Cecilia 
Gordon Lennox, Lady Katharine Hamilton, Lady Emma Stanley, 
lady Susan, Murray, Lady Constance Villiers, Lady Victoria Noel 
and Lady Cecilia Molyneaux. ‘Their dress was according to a de- 
tign furnished by the Princess Royal herself—white glacé skirts, 
covered by six deep flounces of tulle, looped up on tne side by clus- 
ters of heather and onion roses, 

The Royal Children. 

The four brothers of the bride were in Highland costume. The 
Princess Alice wore white lace over pink satin, with blue cornflowers 
and daisies in her hair. Her dress was looped up with the same 
blossoms. The Princesses: Helena and Louisa were attired in the 
same manner. 

History of the Wedding Rings. 

These magnificent rings were of Siberian gold, and were manu- 
factured in Breslau. They were forwarded to the royal bridegroom, 
mounted on a skin of parchment,.on which was engrossed a short 
history of the gold works of Siberia, by which we learn that in 
olden times Siberia was a California on a small scale. 

The Prayer Books. 


Every accessory to the marriage of Victoria’s eldest child to the 
heir apparent of toe Prussian throne, bore a holiday guise—every- 
thing was so arranged as to produce an impression of splendor and 
enchantment never before realized. To have been at the Princess 
Royal’s wedding was like receiving some new order ot beauty. 
Even the good old Book of Common Prayer was introduced in a 
glorious bridal dress. That of the Princess-bride was bound in 
pure white velvet, and that of Prince Frederic William in pale 
clear blue. Each bore the royal arms on a gorgeous tablet in its 
centre, and was surrounded with a wreath of silver orange blos- 
ms. 

The Marriage. 

The marriage service was conducted by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, assisted by the first clergy in England. ‘The voice of the 
Prince, whenever he spoke, was clear, earnest and distinct ; that of 
the Princess Royal was soft, low and tremulous. Once or twice 
during the ceremony, she seemed so pale and faltering that appre- 
hensions were entertained lest she should faint away, from exces- 
sive agitation. 

A Beautifal Incident of Domestic Affection. 

Hardly had the solemn chant which succeeded the marriage 
rvice died away, than the young bride of a moment threw herself 
vith sudden emotion upon her mother's bosom, sobbing, and clasp- 
ing her arm round the gentle protector she was now about to leave 
for ever ; while the straining embrace and tender kisses of the liege 
lady of England betrayed the emotions she felt at parting with her 
tidest born. It was a beautiful scene—the Queen in her gorgeous 
robes of royalty, with diamonds biazing in her hair, and glittering 
decorations on her breast, forgetting the sovereign’s state in the 
nother’s love, and holding to her heart the timid girl, who, in glim- 
mering pearls and snowy folds of siik and lace, seemed like some 
tembling nestling dove of lily-white plumage. 

The affectionate recognitions which then took place between the 
‘arious members of the two royal cortéges were pleasing and sin- 
tere, and the procession soon after left the church. 

Victoria Adelaide, Princess Royal, who had entered the sacred 
tlifice, had been pale and trembling, with downcast eyes and timid 
wep; but Princess Victoria of Prussia, who came out, leaning on 
ber young husband's arm, was another creature. The soft crimson 
mher cheek, the rad.ant light in her eyes, and the look of perfect 
love and confidence which beamed in her whole countenance as she 
wturned the proud and affectionate glance of Prince Frederic 

illi was a sufficier’ ‘xdex to her unclouded happiness. 

Lie Wedding Cake. 

This indispensable concomitant of the royal festivities was gotten 
w ina style of splendor which probably the world never saw before. 
twas between six and seven feet bigh, and seemed like a sunny 
Mountain of columns, medallions aud decorations, from which 
fomen forth the soft lustre of festoons of pearls, silver orange 

soms and wreaths of jasmine flowers It was brought to Buck- 
lagham Palace in pieces, and put together there. 
Departure tor Windsor Castle. 

At about five o’clock the newly married couple took leave of the 
redding guests, and left for Windsor Castle. ‘Lhe travelling dress 
ofthe Princess was the perfection of taste—plain yet splendid. It 
vas composed of dress, mantle and bonnet, alt of the purest white, 
tad of a silken fabric, falling into magnificent folds of iis own costly 
‘eight. The maatile was trimmed with a border, not of fur, but of 
mowy feathers, whose changing colors danced and glittered with 
"quisite brilliance, The beauty of this bridal decoration thus 
brought to the Princess by the birds of the air, baffles the power of 
Yords to picture. The wedding chapeau wasof white tulle, trimmed 
"ith lace and bunches of orange blossoms outside, with lace quilting 
Mside, and white silk ribbons. At the terminus the royal carriage 
“as drawn through the town to its destination by the Eton boys, 
Yho thus expressed their devotion to the child of their Queen. 

The Wedding Presents. 

We have neither time nor space to particularize the magnificent 

nts which were given and received on this memorable occasion 

t the bridal gift from Frederic William to the Princess Royal de- 
“rves mention for its great beauty and incalculabie value. It was a 
Meklace consisting of thirty-two oriental pearls of immense size, and 
me lustre and purity. Those towards the centre are said to be the 
“te of hazel-nuts. 

This royal wedding has been throughout more like a fairy dream 
Man a reaiity, and we are disposed to think that it is well to turn 





awhile from the world of politics, war and discord, to behold the 
beautiful ceremonies of the union of twe young and loving hearts. 
May the sweet daughter of England be happy in her foreign home. 


New York Styles—The Balmoral Skirts. 

There’s no usé trying—the New York ladies won't wear the famous 
“red petticoats,” even though Queen Victoria herself set them the 
example, and Eugenie followed suit. This is a fashion that never 
will obtain on Fifth avenue and Broadway, however desperate are the 
efforts being made to inaugurate it. We are content to look at the 
black and red stripes in the store-windows, and to admire the royal 
leaders of ton from a distance, but we still adh«re to the graceful 
and sensible fashion of our own extensive crinolines. Let the Bal- 
moral skirts retire—we won’t wear them ! 

Lola Montez. 

We certainly admire Lola, not only for her beauty and her eccen- 
tricities, but more e<necially for her sublime impudence and magni- 
ficent success where «!| others would fail. Her lectures have’ been 
perfect triumphs, and the crowds who go-to hear her speak are‘com- 
posed of the best people of our city, of just such material’as « lecturer 
would most desire. What she says don’t amount to, much; when 
she is quoting from books, most any of our litterateurs could do better ; 
but Lola’s personal reminiscences are piquant to the last degree, 
and cannot fail to please the most phlegwatic and indifferent. In 
her lecture on Gallantry. when she said,the pretty things gentlemen 
ssid to ladies were “ali lies,” she spoke with a fire in her eye and 
with an emphasis of hand, which to witness was worth sitting out 
an evening just to hear.. Lola, in that assertion and in that manner, 
gave her audience many volumes of her own experience. Alas! that 
she should have. found all these,expressions of interest and admira- 
tion for the opposite sex, dies. lt is the fate, however, of most 
“‘ remarkable women.” 

Artists’ Reception. 

The second “ Artists’ Reception” at Dodsworth’s Rooms was cele- 
brated on Friday evening. the 12th instant. Probably there was 
never a more brilliant assemblage of handsome ladies and distin- 
guished men congregated together in this city for intellectual enter- 
tainment. The room by ten o'clock was uncomfortably crowded. 
Among the vi-itors we noticed Mr. Bancroft, Mi. Morse, and other 
gentlemen of well-known fame, together with most of the eminent 
artists resident among us, It is certainly a high compliment to art, 
that such an assemblage can be brought together, when no other 
attraciion is presented than the interchange of thought; yet we 
believe the participants were more bighly gratified than if they had 
wasted their strength in dancing, or destroyed their health in con- 
suming an indigertible supper. 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


The Festival of Flowers—Terrible Denouement—Rosatl, the 
Actress, 

Tue bad success attendant on the fite des fleurs given by the rich 
Portuguese, the Marquis I'al Sa——, in the Rue Blanche, has not, you see, 
prevented other intrepid féle givers from trying experiments. Perhaps they 
may imagine, du resfe, that the uohappy marquis has been commissioned to 
propitiate the gode, and all will now go right by weans of the sacrifice he has 
been called upon to make. Nothing ever made so much noise ia a certain 
world as this festival, which was rather ostentatiously announced as the Feast 
of Flowers—and, therefore, to carry out the appellation, no lady was invited 
who, from anv cause whatever, could refuse to dance—ali wallflowers were, 
therefore, to be excluded, and all duennas dispensed with, Seventeen thou- 
sand francs’ worth of the finest hothouse flowers were transported to the hote) 
in the Rue Blanche on the morning of the fé/e, and nothing was ever seen more 
brilliant and fanciful than the aspect of the vestibule, the stairease and ante 
room, all decorated with espalier camelias and roses, by which the walls were 
hidden from the eye. In the ball and card-rooms one ma‘s of flowers met the 
gaze—clum s of flowers of every hue ran along the wainsco', and fl wwering 
creepers ran up tue wallto the ceiling in such luxuriance, that their pendu- 
lous branches met over the heads of the dancers, in order to conceal the frame- 
work of the chande:iers. In short, the first aspect of the place was likea 
dream of Mahomet’s Paradise. 

But, what is this? About eieven o’clock, a lady enters and advances to the 
middle ot the room, leaning on the arm of the host, who has gal anuly rushed 
forward to meet her. Her gait is nob.e and distingue, and her beauty beyond 
comparison. She smiles on all around, and is about to take the proffered seat 
beneath the shadow of a splendid magnolia, when suddenly her eyes grow dim, 
she turns deadly pale, avd sinks to the floor senseless and motionless, as it 
already dead! It is Rosati—first to enter atter the va; or of all these flowers 
has got heated by the bougies and spreads its deadly influevce around. she is 
carried out still senseless into the courtyard, and, in a few minutes more, the 
ladies in general begin to exhibit the same symptoms, and fall fainting right 
aod left—some rushing down the stairs while strength aod con<ciousness are 
left; others caliing, in weak accents, for a glass of water wo restore the balance 
which they felt was fast deseriing them. The wmwdows had been calf.dtrée by 
excess of precaution against the cold, and the strait to which the company 
was reduced compelled the sacrifice of the magnificent plate-glass, which was 
sent flying in shivers over tue pavement of the street, by the eagerness with 
which the gentlemen sought to set free the imp.isoned senses of the ladies. 

Never betore was such a scene witnessed on this earth. In less than twenty 
minutes not a soul remained, the rooms were cleared, and the discomfited 
host wandered shivering thiough the dererted ay artment, where the freezing 
night wind was blowing with as much freedom and sans géne as on the sum- 
mit ot the Cordilleras. The flowers bung drooping on all sides—the tapers 
were extinguished by the draught, and, a: the sigut of all this desvlation, the 
host, not having any native Varisian fear of ridicule before his eyes, sneake| 
quietly to the house of a iriend, where, begging a night’s lodging, and glad to 
escape, with no furtber incenvenience than a bad headache, from the noxious 
vapor of so many sweet odors, and a strong suspicion of am approaching ear- 
ache from the culd wind, he sank to sleep in the hope of wading both evils off, 

True Love in High Life. 

The greatest marriage which, in point of tortune, can take place in Europe, is 
about to be contracted at Paris. A Princess Troubeizkoi is about to marry her 
cousin, and each of the purties is entitled to a fortune of a buvdred thousand 
pounds perarnum. the bridegroom—a young cfficér Wounded in the Crimea, 
being left for dead upon the field—bas come to Paris for medical advice. He is 
fast recovering from an almo-t hopeless condition, with the lo«s, however, of 
the left eye and the amputation of the left arm just above theelbow. The 
mutil.tion has in no wise affected the sentiments oi the fair intended, who in- 
sisted upon accompanying her fiance to Paris, in order to comfort dnd attend 
him during his convalescence. 

A Singer of “Noble Birth” Unmasked, 

The rage for noble birth amongst artists, copied from Viceclomini and others, 
bas given rise to a funny adven ure which took place at Madame de Beau- 
mont’s concert the other night. A well-known French tenor and his wife were 
engaged to sing at this concert, and the star of the evening was announced to 
be a Madame d’O0——, whose appearance in Paris bad been preceded with the 
greatest mystery. The lady was proclaimed of a nob'e Italian family of great 
wealth, who had chosen the stage, not from necessity, but vocation, and whose 
pursuit of art bad offended, ia the highest degree, the princely family to which 
she belonged. Expectation was on tiptoe ; the noble singer appears—is led 1o 
the piano-forte, wiere the tenor and his wife are already posted, and a triole 
scream of smazement astonishes the audience. ‘ihe lady of the princely 
Italian family of « is recognized at once as a sister by her infuriated 
brother, whose house -he had left three yesrs ago for Italy, and to whom she 
had given nv tokens of existence since that time. 

Loul« Napoleon goes a Skating. 

The severe frost we bad here a few days ago froze thickly the labes in the 
Bois de Boulogne. and afforded the good people of Pari«, the—fur them—rare 
pleasure o skating. In this art, though it is mot very « flicult to acquire, they 
oo not shine at all—in the parks o: Loudon we -liave far better di«piays of it 
The Emperor went out skating amongst his subjects, and, like them, had many 
and many atumble. Sowe rigid persons were scandalized to see the Majesty of 
France every now and thea Jaid low; but others thought it proved that his 
Majesty showed much Lonhommie ; and others held that, dignified or undignified, 


it was good fun. 
Mosaic Items. 

There is much talk in the artistic circles regarding a new genius in the art of 
rculpture having arixen from amongst the French -moblesse, to claim a place 
amengst the artists of Pacis. The young Vicomte de Vaureal has just com- 
pleted a group, which M. de Nieukerque bas pronounced to be the finest 
thing ever produced by a youthful hand. The. Vicomte ix allied to English 
nobility through the Comte de Bonneval, wh® mariied a daughter of tue late 
Lady Harriet Galway. 

The late Mademoiselle Rachel appears to Baye been a great believer in the 
virtue of ta'‘ismans, and an immen-e quantity of these decep'ive articles have 
been found amongst ber jewels. Sev- ral of ibese have been left by wilt to old 
triends ; and one, in part cular—«hich 1s of @mers!!, graven with @ Hébrew 
word—the great artist fully believed had power to turn aside the influence o' 
evil spirits, and which she slways wore on first feprerentali ns, she has left to 
- meee Sarah, with @ request that it | be worn on afl great vecasions 
through life. . E 

A young officer belonging to Elgin, and_a.son of Mr. Charles Dickens, both of 
whom recently arrived in India, finding there was little chance of getting em- 

yment with a native regiment, have, with true English pluck, donned the 





ilt, and joined the Forty-second Royal ‘ 
e death of General Baron Feuchéres bas caused the story to be revived of 
the scandal of Sophia Dawes and the Duke de for the edification of 





those who were not acquainted with this phase of Paris life. She was the 
wife of the General, and inherited a Jarge sum ‘rom the royal duke, which she 
left, on her death, to her husband. He, however, refu-ed to accept it 

The musical world of Paris has wel d with enthusi into its 
ranks the young Prince Karaja. wh, after two years’ study of harmony and 
composition, has returned to Constan'ivople, wLere his family resides, armed 
with the score of an opera of his own composing. The subject of the libretto 
is the ‘‘ bride of Abydos,’’ and report speaks highly of the talent displayed in 
th- composition, particularly the chorusses, in which the young Prince bas 
been eminently successiul. The work is tuced at Odessa in the month 
of April next. ai 
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Hive AND SEEK!” By. Wauxis Couiss. New Porn sbick & Fitegerald, 

No. 18 Ann F Nemes. tich Rie Pe 
Wilkie Collins stgnds:prominent amonz the popular fletion veri He.of the day. 
He is a new a@njand has made his mark in the literature of bis age > 
marked and felicitéy ex,of description, by t hy and geni- 
ally philosophic tone or” . His deliagattons Of charactér are strong and 
accurate; his stories hav@ @ real life interest; he garnialses the c mmon places 
of existence with beautiful but simplewisqll thon upon art, and endeavors 
to elevate our nature by dwelling ‘more upon those qualit’es which ennuble, 
than upon those meaner attributes which has won for Thackeray so unen- 
viable a reputation?: fhe volume before us, ‘ Hide and Seek,’ fu ly sustains 


Mr. Wilke Collins”: , it exhibits him in his pleasantest manner, and 
will affors a few h , itful and profitable reading. Messrs. Dick & 
Fitzgerald have brought}. if out in Gheap furm. It should meet with u large 
sale. a 

APPLETON’S Rattwa¥ AND STEAM NavicaTion Gripe fcr the month of February 
is published. I) is corrected up to the date of publication, and may be relie 
upon in all its statements. This Guide is issued semi-monthly under the 
supervision of the railway comp.nies, by D. Appleton & Co., and 345 
Broadway. : 












MUSIC. 


IraLtan Opera, Fourteentu Strreet.—We understand that Mr. 
Ullinan’s operatic company, a.ter a mo t successful oamvcaizo in Puiladelphia, 
returns to the Academy, aud commences the spring season on Washington’s 
birthday, February 221. The company will be warmly welcomed back. A 
good thing is rarely appreciated until it is missed ; once absent its return is 
looked for with eagerness. So the Ullman operatic spring season will bea fixed 
fact next week. 

The Maretzek operatic company ought to be in New York about the came 
time. Where will the performartces of this company be given? A few months 
since it was poxitively stated that the Academy of Music was to be opened by 
Maretzek and Marshall, who were to hold posses-ion until the fo lowing Septem- 
ber. The fact was most likely as stated, but as operatic managers break 
contracts with as much facility and nonchalance as an old toper breaks a pipe 
stem, the chances are that the whole matter is off, and has been off and on a 
dozen times since the first rumor. When an operatic manager or an impre- 
sario of any kind becomes fiwpressively confidential, detailing and explaining 
his plans aod prospects, rest assred he is trying to humbug you, aud gives 
this fal-e information for a apee al purpose The thimblerig professor who 
executes such wonderful and gracetul pasres with the thimble and the pea, is 
far more to be depended upon. Still we would not advise avy one to | lace 
implicit reliance upon the statements of ei/her thimblerigger or manager. We 
suppose . his mystery is necessary to give excitement tu operatic entertainments, 
and therefore we ought not to grumble at the maguificent myths which the 
impresarios raise for our beliet and admiration. We expect to be able 19 
announce in our next something définite about the movemeuts or the location 
of the Mare'zek operatic company. The following exiract from « contemporary 
gives a lively idea of the opera’‘ie matters in Havana : 

‘Madame Gazzaniga had her benefit lust Saturlay night, which far sur- 
passed anything of the kind in entliu-iasm that I ever saw in Havana. The 
theatre was so full that the authorities forbade the further sale of tickets. 
Her appearance un the stage was the sigval for immense cheeiing, and the 
presentation of a gold cup, with bundreds of bouquets, pigeons, doves, cana- 
ries, &e. During the whwle opera, particularly in “Gran Dio! morir si jo- 
vene!’ she was peculiarly happy. Some barbarian, however, threw her a 
garlic crown. Great efforts were made to ascertain the author of the in-ult, 
but in vain. After the opera was over, the stage was’ illuminated, and rhe 
was crowned amidst a showerof fireworks The presents she receive and the 
tickets seld netted the handsome sum of $6,000. Io addition to allthis, she 
was conveyed to her hovel in the private carrixge of One of our tiled families 
and serenaded by the artillery band, the whole windibg up with a gran 
supper. ' 

‘* Madame Frezzolini’s benefit comes off next Wednesday, and promises to 
be almost as enthusisstic a demonstration as Madame Gagzaniga’s. Each 
prima donna is defended by a tri-weekly sheet dedic ted to the exclusive task 
of praising the One and criticisiog the other. As the articles ar¢ spicy, and 
accompanied with » ood caricatures, these papers sell weil, and the exciiement 
is kept up. The consequence is that these rival parties luse sizht of the merit 
of the different operas, in their eage ness to applaud pr censure one or the 
other of the two ‘‘donnas.”” In the meantime, Max Maretzek laughs in his 
sleeve at this folly, and fills his pockets.’’ . 








DRAMA. 


Lavra Kuene’s THEATRE.—The admirable drama of “ White 
Lies,’’ whieh made so deserved a hit on its firat representation, has been 
played for two weeks with still increasing success. It has made its mark, and 
will be a standard piece for many seasons to come. On Saturday last Mr. 
Jefferson took his first benefit in America, when a most attractive bill was 
presented, and that most excellent actor received a convincing proof of the 
high estimation ia which the public hold big rare comic talent, Mr. Jefferson 
is a most deserving artist, and possesses the true sense of humor which must 
be innate, and cannot be acquired by study. 


Nisto’s GarDEN —Dan Rice finished his brill‘ant and table t 
at Nivlo’s Garden on Saturday evening last. His pat eee wild beast show 
has been a perfect triumph, und his closing day and evening was & positive 
gala time. ut one opinion has been expressed in regard to the performances 
under the directon of Mr. Rice, and that was entirely favorable. Nothiug 
more chaste and admirable in the way of ae equestrian performance has been 
seen for years. Mr. Rice will be very welcome in New York wheuever be shall 
visit us. 

Barnvum’s AMeRican \'UseUM —The great patriotic American piece, ‘ The 
Pioneer Vatriot,’’ still continues to attract crowded and brilliant audiences, 
and to elicit frum them the most eotbustastic admiration and applause. It 
bas new been running fur several weeks, and ju ‘ging by the crowds that 
throng its portals, and the tumultuous eathusia»m they exhibit, it will bold 
on its success ul career for many weeks longer. We cmmend i: to all who 
reverence our great struggle *n | triumph, and respect the memories of the fl- 
lustrious dead. The Museum coatains countless beauti.ul and cosJly rarities 
worth seeing. 


Woop's Buitptves —The *‘ Tondles"’ and the “‘ Caudle Lec'ure,’”’ are still ip 
the ascendant, diawing overflowing house:, and coavulsing t.e people with 
hearty and irrepressible laaghte.. Geurge Caruty aid George Hollan | act to 
the life, and with inimitable humor, No one ~hould deay them<éives the 
pleasure of witnessing this perform nce, aal listen ng to the best executed 
minstrelsy in the world. Go une, g» all, fur it is never too late to enjuy a good 
thing. 








FOREIGN MUSICAL ANO DRAMATIC ITEMS. 


Tue cordons at the funeral of Rachel were held by Alexandre 
Dumas pé:e; M. le Baron ‘laylor; M. Auguste Maquet, présideut de ia sociéte 
des auteors dramatiques; and M. Geoffroy, sec: étuire de la Comédie-Frang sis. 

M. Berlioz, the composer, hes feceived from the Emperor of An-tra s 
brilliant riag, as a mark of satisfaction for his recen:ly published 7% De wm. 

A new opera is to be brought out at Paris. It bas created a furore at Kome, 
and i« called “‘ Marie Garcia Malibran;’’ the two great characters are Malibran 
and Labliche. 

The balis at the Porte St. Martin are even wilder and more frantic orgies than 
th se of the opera were iu furmer times; happily, we believe, they are limited 
to a certain number. 

At the end of the month, the Théatre Frarg.is brings out a new piece, “Le 
Retour da Mari,”’ by M. Mario Acu rd, autho. of the “ Fiam nina,” aod bus- 
band of Madeiing Brohan 

It is reporte | tliat the site of the Paris 0, era is to be tran«ported to that of 
the Hot! 4’O moad. 

Verdi is shoruly to proceed to Naples, where he proposes to bring out a new 
opera. 








wu a Western debating society the next question for discussion 
a. haint when he pots married, aad the 
her things hiasen, or hiasen horn ?’ 


I 
will be the following: “ If 
girl haint nething, 
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HIGHLAND FLING. 


FIRST ANNUAL BALL OF THE NEW YORK 
CALEDONIAN CLUB. 


Tue first annual ball of the Caledonian Club, of this city, took 

lace at the Apollo Saloon on Wednesday eveniny, the 10th 
inst. A large number of guests were invited, and the members 
of the Club being numerous, the Saloon had a brilliant appear- 
ance, and was only sufficiently crowded to be socially pleasant. 
Most of the members wore the tartan costume, and a large 
variety of clans -were represented. There must have been at 
least seventy full Scottish costumes, and as many of the ladies 
were decorated with plaid scarfs and other national symbols, the 
appearance of the room during the dancing and promenading 
was both brilliant and animated. The dancing was indeed some- 
thing to look at. One could hardly imagine that the thews and 
sinews of the lithe and active dancers had ever been stiffened by 
the routine of the counting-house or the confinement of the 
store. Such was the activity and vigor displayed, that the spirit 
of the mountain revelry seemed to animate the whole company, 
so that a more thorough scene of enjoyment we have rarely beheld. 
‘The sword-dance by Chieftain Alexander Fraser was a fine ex- 
hibition c: grace, agility and endurance, and the Highland fling by 
the charming Miss Miller excited the admiration and appro- 
bation ofall present. The supper was well served, of excellent 
quality and bountiful quantity. Robertson’s band played lively 
and capital music, and the pipers, Messrs. William Cleland and 
Peter Bowman, distinguished themselves greatly. 

The object in view in forming the New York Caledonian 
Club may be gathered from the following, which is the preamble 
to their constitution : 

Being well assured that man requires a time for recreation and 
amusement, and « cessation from the pursuit of gain and the wea- 
rying drudgery of every-day life; ond believing that the athletic 
games, as practised in ‘“‘ Auld Scotia,” are well adapted to afford 
rational amusement, and at the same time develop the physical 
powers of the body, and elevate the mind: Therefore, we, the 
undersigned, agree, in order more fully to carry out those ideas, to 
be governed by the following rules ond regulations, &c., &c. 

The Club at present consists of some eighty members, and is 
really in a flourishing condition. The officers for the present 
year are as follows: Chief, William Manson; First Chieftain, 
Alexander Fraser; Second Chieftain, Alexander Cross, and John 
Sutherland, Third Chieftain. 

The objects of the Club are well worthy to be carried out. 
Every movement that tends to the development of manliness of 
character should be warmly encouraged by all who wield an 
influence in society. We shall long bear in pleasant remem- 
brance the delightful social gathering at the Caledonian Ball, at 
the Apollo Saloon, on the 10th of February. 








LIGHT GUARD BALL AT THE ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC. 


Tue great calico ball, and the Light Guard of Thursday night, 
the 11th inst., are to be remembered as the most brilliant affairs 
of the kind that ever came off in this city, and consequently in 
the Union. The decorations and embellishments of the house 
‘were got up in a style characteristic of the occasion. A 
gigantic militery tent extended over the whole stage, and on 
all sides were displayed the national colors and the flags of the 
regiment. In the centre of this tent, and about twenty feet above 


the stage, a number of jets of gas were so arranged as to present | 


the following words— 
« Licgut Guarp, 1827.” 


the crowd by which they are attended is the best proof of their 
| popularity. But their balls have another purpose besides that of 
| mere festivity and amusement, and for this simple reason they 
are—as they ought to be—well supported. The proceeds, we 
understand, are intended to form a fund which is to be applied 
to the purchase of lots in Greenwood Cemetery for the deceased 
members of the company, and for the erection of a suitable 
monument over their remains. About eighteen hundred dollars 
have already been raised in this way, and it is expected that this 
amount will be largely increased by the receipts of the ball that 
has just come off so entirely to the satisfaction of the Light Guard 
and the entire public. 








CURIOUS NATURAL PHENOMENON. 


Our engraving is an accurate representation of a remarkable 
phenomenon of Nature, that occurred at Burlington, Vermont, 
on the night of the 25th of January last, and of which a corre- 
spondent has favored us with a description and sketch. 

A quart tin dipper, nearly full of water, was accidentally left 
standing over night, the thermometer being at zero, and in the 
morning it was found as shown in our picture. The water was 
frozen solidly, while from the centre a stem of ice projected Up- 
ward, at an angle of forty-five degrees. It was about eight 
inches in length, perfectly straight, cylindrical, and uniform in 
its diameter, having much the appearance of a clay pipe stem, 
and seemed to be tubular one-third of its length. 

it was kept as a curiosity, as long as the weather would permit, 

| and was the cause of much conjecture in the minds of all who 
| Saw it. 

We think there are few instances on record of water “ run- 
ning up stream” of its own free will and pleasure, and the fact 

| that this time Jack Frost caught it in the act, and held it up, 
| adds to the novelty and interest of this curious occurrence. 








| ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF NAPOLEON Ill. 


| Ow the night of Thursday, the 14th of January, nearly all that 
| Paris can boast of in rank, in beauty, in fashion, in intellect, was 
| gathered together in the magnificent theatre of the Grand 
Opera. The briiliant assemblage had been convened to witness 
a grand artistic solemnity. ‘The baritone Massol, who tor thirty 
years had been a faithful and valued servant to the French 
Academy of Music, was to bid farewell to the lyric stage ; and a 
complimentary benefit had been organized to gild the horizon of 
the retiring luminary. It was a field-day—or rather field-night 
—in the splendid sa/ie of the Rue Lepelietier. The most distin- 
guished members of the musical profession had rallied cheerfully 
round their old comrade; the deities of the dance—Rosat', Fer- 
raris, Richard—were not backward in affording choregraphic 
concurrence; and as a culmination to the attractions of the 
evening, the great tragic actress—the only tragic actress Europe 
possesses, alas! now that Rachel is gone—Adelaide Ristori, was ¢ 
announced to make her appearance in one of the most striking of 
her impersonations—“ Maria Stuarda.’’ The house was crammed ; 
Sauteutls du balcon and orchestra sta'ls had been at a premium 
for days. ere were marshals and senators, financiers and 
feuilletonists ; lions from the Jockey Club and stock -jobbers from 
the Bourse; duchesses from the Faubourg St. Germain, and 
lorettes from the thirteenth arrondissement. The Spanish Am- 
bassador was there; the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was 
there, in the imperial box, which was to be, at a later period in 
the evening—so it had been known all over Paris for some 
hours—graced by the presence of the ruler of France and his 
beautiful Empress, In fact, with but one slight alteration, we 
may quote the words of Byron: 
“ There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Gallia’s capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men. 

A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And a!l went merry as @ marriage bell— 

But hush! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising k: ell. 


** Did ye not hear it? No—’t was but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance, let joy be unconfined, 

No sleep till morn ! ° . . . 

Rut hark, that heavy sound breaks in once mere, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat, 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than betore— 

It is, it ic——”” 
It was the successive explosion of the three infernal hand- 
grenades launched at the carriage of the Emperor Napoleon. 

When the first detonation was heard there was a general 

impression among the audience that the noise was due to an ex- 
plosion of gas, and a very painful impression was created; the 
more 80, as the recent dreadful accident at the Church of St. 
Sulpice, through the bursting of a calorifére, or hot-water pipe, 
must have been fresh in the memories of many present. But the 
sound was heard again and again, “ nearer, clearer, deadlier than 
before,’’ as the opening roar of the cannon of Quatre Bras was 
heard above the din of the dancers at the Duchess of Richmond's 
ball at Brussels. ‘Then women’s cheeks began to blanch, and 
men’s eyes to flash. Anxious whispers and subdued murmurs 
betrayed an ‘awful suspicion that the explosions were the heralds 
ot violence and murder ; and all at once the voice of a Commis- 
sary of Police rang out sharp!y and lugubriously through the 
building—rang out like a kne!l of doom these words—* On de- 
mande des médecins: @ Linstant!"’ All the medical men who 
were in the house immediately quitted their seats in obedience to 
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SCOTCH SWORD-DANCE. 


must have been shed, and that life must be. in danger. On the 
stage they were in the midst of the finale to the third act of 
“ Guillaume Tell”—the great scene of the conspiracy, in which 
Arnold von Melchthal swears to avenge his country. 

Another moment of agonising suspense, and the whole truth, as 
by lightning, flashed upon the vast assembly. The simultaneity 
of the knowledge of the event seemed really miraculous ; for, of 
the many hundreds there, from the princess in the dress-circle to 
the shopboy in the highest amphitheatre, every living soul seemed 
to be aware of the dread peril which had just been undergone, 
when, among cheers and shouts, and sobs and waving of handker- 
chiefs, and a joyful enthusiasm which actually beggars descrip- 
tion, the whole house rose at the Emperor. 

Napoleon, the Empress and the suite entered the imperial box 
and showed themselves to the people. He, thesame calm, impas- 
sible, immarmorified problem of a man, who landed at Boulogne 
with a tame eagle, who lived in the second floor in King street, 
St. James's, who rode down the boulevard twenty yards in advance 
of his staff the day after the coup d’état—rode calmly and quietly 
down while the gutters yet ran red, and the ground was still en- 
cumbered with corpses, and whom we saw only four days since 
gravely gliding among the crowd of skaters on the froz.n surface 
of the lake in the Bois de Boulogne. He looked neither better 
nor worse, neither paler nor ruddier, than of yore ; the moustache 
had the same twist; the eye the same fathoming side glanco; 
the frame the same courtly inclination in acknowledgment of the 
plaudits of the multitude. Not a flush, not a quivering muscle, 
not a movement of the hand, not a sparkle in the eye. Surely 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is the only man in the world who could 
bear being blown up with gunpowder without changing counte- 
nance. 

As for the Empress, poor soul ! eye-witnesses concur in stating 
that she was as pale a3 death, and looked—as well she might do, 

etty creature !—dreadfully scared, trembling from head to foot. 

er white robes were stained with blood ; her own fair face itself 
was grazed by a splinter fractured from the glass of the carriage 
window ; and it was only by a special mercy that Eugenie de 
Montijo was permitted to hear once more the gratulatory accla- 
mations of the people who love her so well. Her presence 
there that night might have converted the savagest demagogue to 
Bonapartistism. That she, the kind, good, charitable liitie 
Empress, whose voice is never raised save to plead for the unfor- 
tunate—whose heart is open as the day to melting charity—that 
she, ‘ fashioned so tenderly, young and so fair,’’ should have run 
the risk of dire mutilation and death at her husband's side, is in 
itself the severest condemnation of an act disgracefully wicked 
in whichever aspect it be viewed, but doubly disgraceful, doubly 
dastardly, when we consider that it was levelled not only against 
strong men, but against weak and unoffending women. 

A most extraordinary scene indeed was the spectacle after the 
explosions in the imperial box, the interior of which presented 
the appearance more of a council of state than of a box at a 
theatre. Messengers were continually coming and going ; lists 
of the wounded were brought in for the inspection of the Em- 
peror and Empress ; ambassadors crowded in to offer their felici- 
tations; the Prefect of Police, M. Sietri, the Minister of State, 
M. Fould, flitted in and out in a mysterious and ghostly manner ; 
every lorgnette in the house was of course perpetually pointed at 
the narrow enclosure where sat he who rules over the destinies 





the summons; and then the terrified audience knew that blood 





Above this was a representation of a hand holding a battle | 


axe—the armorial bearing, it is to be presumed, of the company. 
The other parts of the house were also decorated with much taste, 
and on every side was some emblem or device to remind the 
spectator that it was a military and not a civic ball. But, how- 
ever, these were entirely unnecessary to explain its character, so 
long as the varied and brilliant uniforms of the officers and 
members of the Fifty-fifth and other regiments were so con- 


spicuous among the company, for at least one-fourth of the | 


gentlemen who were there belonged to the militia. The whole 
number present, including, of course, the ladies, was about four 
thousand, and of these one-half, or perhaps somewhat more, 
occupied seats in the boxes. The stage itself was rather too much 
crowded, but the dancers seemed satisfied, and when they were 
content no one has a right to complain. 

ests wer? Brigadier-Generals Spicer and Yates and their staffs, 

eneral Hatfield, of New Jersey, and his staff, Colonel Duryea, 
Colone] Vosburgh, and officers from every regiment of the New 
York militia in the city, and from some outside of the city. The 
dancing commenced at nine, but we are unable to say precisely 


at what time it ended, as we left the company in the midst of | 


their enjoyments. The programme contained no less than twenty- 
six pieces, and concluded with the “ Light Guard Company set,” 
which was composed expressly for the company. 

The Light Guard, as a company of citizen soldiers, have been 
long and favorably known. It forms a very*essential portion o‘ 
the Fifty-fifth Regiment, and is one of the most efficient and best 
drilled companies in the New York militia. Its social re-unions 
are always looked forward to with the greatest of interest, and 


Among the invited | 


of France, and whose life had been so providentially preserved ; 
yet all this while the werbling voices of the 
singers, the nimble feet of the ballet dancers, 
j/ were busy on the stage. There never was per- 

F haps a more inattentive audience, artistically 
ee speaking, than that of Thursday night; for there 


, was 4 drama before the curtain, which in intense 
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CURIOUS FREAK OF NATURE.-—-EXTRAOBDINARY FORMATION OF ICB. 


interest surpassed five hundred fold the mumic 
rage of the footlights; yet in the midst of all 
this pre-occupation a resplendent tribute was 
offered to the genius of Madame Ristori, who in 
the great scene of “ Maria Stuarda,” and in her 
famous apostrophe to Queen Elizabeth, “ Bas- 
tarola !’’ positively electrified the house, and called 
down a tripie salvo of well-merited plaudits. At 
a later period of the evening, a pas seul, dancea 
by the Ferraris, once more recalled the audience 
from the contemplation of the terrible real before 
the proscenium to the graceful ideal beyond it, 
and it was a strange sight to see white kid gloves 
in the Emperor’s box agitated in applause. A 
moment earlier or later in the explosion of the 
grenade, an inch nearer the murderous projectile, 
and where would those white kid-gloved hands 
have been ? 

By the explosion, according to the best autho- 
rity, six persons were killed and above a hundred 
wounded: “Seventeen civilians, twelve lancers 
of the Imperial Guard, eleven of the Muni- 
cipal Guard of Paris, twenty-eight police agents 
of different ranks, and four belonging to the 
household of their Majesties, Of the twelve men 
of the lancers, seven received serious wounds; 
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the five others are only slightly injured. 
municipal guard, one is mortally wounded, four seriously, and six 
slightly. Of the civilians several are wounded seriously. Une 
of them died on reaching the Hespital de la Riboissi¢re. The 
persons belonging to the Piefecture of Police are exceedingly 
numerous, and among them a commissary, aud a divisional in- 
spector, and fifteen police agents have received serious wounds. 
Twenty horses belonging to tl.e lancers were struck Two were 
killed on the spot, and five mortally wounded.” 
over the entrance to the opera was torn, and when the ladies 
alighted off their carriages, they in many cases stepped into a pool 
of blood. To add tothe confusion, the row of gas lights running 
down the front of the theatre was extinguished by the explosion, 
and the windows of the opera-house and the adjoining houses 
rattled into fragments. It would appear that four projectiles 
were thrown at the carriage, though only three exploded. The 
first did not touch the vehicle, but it wounded about twenty per- 
sons. Almost immediately a second bomb burst, and one of the 
horses fell to the ground. A third bomb, thrown with more pre- 
cision, fell beneath the carriage itself and burst with tremendous 
force, smashing part of it in pieces. The splinters of this bomb 
wounded the second horse, which expired some hours after. 
The Assassins. 

Of the supposed assassins, four principals have probably been 
arrested, Orsini, Pier1xi, Gomez, and Da Silva, otherwise Rudio, 
all Italians; and of these latter we have very confused state- 
ments. Orsini is described as the same whose extraordinary 
escape from the prison at Mantua was recorded in the papers 
about a twelvemonth ago. He had taken a very active part 
in the Italian Revolution in 1848. During 
the Mazzini domination at Rome, Orsini was 
sent as Commissioner to Ancona, to inquire 
into the assassinations which were of fre- 
quent, and even daily, occurrence there. 
After the explosion of the projectiles he made 
his way to his lodgings in the Rue Mont- 
habor, where he had been living for three 
weeks post, and it was owing to anxious 
inquiries by a man at an apothecary’s 
shop (where Orsini had called), that he 
was asked, Who was his master? He re- 
mained silent, and fainted. This gave rise 
to suspicion; he was arrested, and disclosed 
his master’s address. According to some ac- 
counts, this “servant” was Gomez. Orsini 
had long broken off, at least in appearance, 
with Mazzini He himself was very badly 
wounded by the explosion, and is said to have 
confessed that he threw one of the shells. 
When asked his name on being arrested, he 
is said to have answered, “ What matter? 
Our name is legion !” 


Pierri—an ex-colonel in the Roman Re- 
publican army—was arrested a few minutes 
before the attempt was made, as he stood by 
a door halfway down the Rue Lepelletier. 
He was recognised by Hebert, the Chief of 
the Police on duty, as a man who had been 
expelled four years ago from France. The 
arrest was fortunate, as, had he been at liberty 
to act, the danger, great as it was, would have 
been more so. A projectile, a poniard and a 
revolver were found on him. 


When Pierri was taken to the guard-house, 
near the spot where he was arrested, the 
explosion had not yet taken place. In two 
minutes, however, it reached his ear ; he cried 
out to the guard, “ Do what you like with 
me ; I am content—the blow is struck!” He 
appeared certain that it had taken effect, but 
was dismayed and disappointed when he 
heard of the failure of the attempt. Had 
it succeeded, Europe would have been con- 
vulsed. 
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ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, IN FRONT OF THE GRAND OPERA-HOUSE, PABIS. 


OUR DRESSING-GOWN AND SLIPPERS. 
Ir was either Julius Caesar, Robinson Crusoe, Parson Corey, Bar- 
num’s mermaid, or some other fabulous deaf and dumb animal, 
who said, that he had read or written Bourcicault’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost”? and the Phantom Club’s “‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’’ while his 


| wife was tying—her bonnet-strings, of course—for she wears elastic- 


The canopy | 





\\” 


snaps. 

The wention of the Star Club reminds us that a pious whist 
playing parson of our acquaintance, not Beecher, suggests that 
the dramatic association in question ought to be called the Knave 
of Clubs, as it would then carry out Bourcicault’s maxim of “ suit- 
ing the action to the word.” 

But we must not run on the snags of Cesar and his above-named 
assistants; so, disengaging ourself, we ask our myriad readers if 
anything is pleasanter than those dressing-gown and slippery half- 
hours, when, with the day before us, in the morning, and the night 
before us in the evening, we light our cigar, sip our coffee, read our 
papers, correct our proofs, stretch our legs, and finally, sit for a 
few minutes before the fire, ere we resolve upon action or rest, 
i.e, draw on or off our boots. We have often felt sure that we 
have lived years in a few minutes, and have roamed two hemi- 
spheres while we took the blower off, or savagely dug the poker into 
the blazing entrails of the grate. We have such glorious visions 
that we have resolved to give the world occasionally the benefit 
of our thought-flashes and reminiscences. It is impossible to reckon 
how much the world has lost by not taking the public into our con- 
fidence before. Great men should be more communicative; as Lord 
Ward said, they should think a little louder. Who has not often 
made an excellent speech to himself in the mirror as he shaved, 
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FELICE ORSINI, ARRESTED FOR THE ATTEMPTED AfSASSINATION. 
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or just as he dropt asleep, uttered, at some long-passed-over dinner- 
table, one of those brilliant retorts which would have lit up posterity, 
like a flash of lightning or a thousand wax-candles ? 


How often in hearing or reading the bon mots of celebrated men 
we remember some not recorded which are frequently the best. At 
this minute, in reading some of the Duke of Wellington’s in a 
monthly magazine, two have crossed our mind, which we had from 
Pickersgill, the painter. Anything like a joke from the Iron Duke 
seems so utterly out of character, not to say impossible, that it 
becomes almost as incredible as a pair of bright leather boots on 
Greeley or an oath in a parson’s mouth. Let us relieve ourmemory 
of two. When the duke was sitting to Pickersgill, the painter, the 
latter was quite charmed by the good humor and chattiness of a 
man who had the reputation of spitting bayonets, mouth grenades, 
and other implements of war, instead of using the eight parts of 
speech like the rest of the human race ; he was, no doubt, charmed 
at seeing bim talk to his servants without first running them through 
or blowing them from the muzzle of the park guns. Was this the 
terrible warrior who fought battles for breakfasts and stormed a 
town to give him an appetite for supper? Poor Pickersgill had a 
vague idea that the duke, when he popped the question to his wife, 
put a pistol to her heart at the same time, and paid his washer- 
woman in grape or canister. Judge his delight when he became 
convinced that the renowned man whose living features he was 
painting, actually did not sleep in his field-marshal boots and spurs, 
and that he really wore a nightcap instead of snoring in his cocked- 
hat and feathers; both which peculiarities many of the Home 
Journal admirers believe our friend, the general, indulgedin. It 
is, however, matter of tradition and fact that he composed the song 
of ** Woodman Spare that Tree,’’ with a tomahawk threatening the 
pericranium of the sacrilegious woodcutter. But we must not con- 
found the two warriors; we are now speaking of the Hero of 
Waterloo, and not of Parnassus. Encouraged, in short, by the 
affability of the Ironical Duke, Pickersgill com- 
menced his grand attack by a little light cavalry 
reconnoitring, in the metaphorical shape of 
trusting his grace would not be offended at his 
asking a question! The veteran met this move- 
ment bv at once standing to his arms, with a 
plump ‘Certainly not, Mr. Pickersgill! What 
is it?” Screwing up his courage, the daring 
portrait painter discharged the fatal interro- 
gative, ‘‘ When your grace discovered that you 
had really gained the glorious battle of Water- 
loo, were you not much astonished ?” 

‘*No, sir,” cried the duke; ‘“‘but I am now!” 

Never charge of bayonets more completely 
routed a man, than was Pickersgill by this 
reply. But English artists, like Englisn sol- 
diers, have considerable doggedness, and never 
know precisely when they are beaten. The re- 
pulsed painter therefore resolved upon another 
slap at the cast-iron duke. He resolved, how- 
ever, this time to approach him by a stratagem, 
but you don’t often catch a weasel or a Wel- 
lington asleep. A man who was up to the mili- 
tary dodges of a Marmont, and the diplomatic 
ones of a Talleyrand, was not likely to be 
caught by a Pickersgill. 

The artist, with an amazing artfulness worthy 
of Captain Cuttle, commenced by working away 
at the face, especially the eyes, looking every 
now and then with an air of wonderful intensity 
at the duke; at length, thinking he had charged 
his mine enough, he resolved to spring it, and 
bury the duke in the ruins thereof. 

** Now, your grace,” said Pickersgill, with an 
air of determination almost amounting to mili- 
tary command, “I'll trouble you to put on that 
heroic look you wore at that memorable minute 
when you uttered those immortal words which 
decided the fortune of Waterloo, ‘ Up, Guards, 
and at ’em!’” 

** Sir,”’ retorted the persecuted hero of a hun- 
dred fights, with a severe expression of coun- 
tenance, ‘‘ I beg you will understand that I am 
not in the habit of talking such damned nonsense 
to my soldiers; I always gave my orders in a 
very different manner. I am aware it has been 
reported that I uttered those words, but I have 
never met with a mon of sense who believed 
them. Goon with ur painting, sir, and don’t 
waste my time in asking ridiculous questions !”’ 

The unfortunate victim made no further at- 
tempts upon the almost equally unfortunate 
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victor, for, as the duke well observed in the English Congress, 
“The next misfortune to losing a battle is the gai one’— 
a remark worthy of Rochefoncauld, or even ourself. With that 
remarkable infatuati‘n whichsaffected the Irishman, who boasted 
of a private conversation with King George the Third, but shich 
turned out to be mere.y a request te get out of his way, or he'd 
drive over him, so our baffled painter was ford of. relating his 
colioquies with the ‘‘’ero hoff Vaterlu,” adding, invariably, ‘* Pon 
my word, I never cou'd understand what the duke meant by saying 
he was astonished, then, when he wasn’t at Waterileo; nor yet in 
saying that ‘ Up, Guards, and at’em !’ was damned nonsense.” 

e observe that the Tribune, an excellent paper, published every 
morning, price two cents, has been severely funny upon the “ Poor 
of New York,” a very deserving band of four starved-out gardeners, 
whose names are represented very modestly by stars, symbolical 
that as they earn their living by stealing from the French, spite of 
our critical ‘Getectives, they »the. attention of our stars, the 

lice. Another suggests that they are naméd@fter Byron’s line in 

hilde Haroid— + 4 gt Pi , 

“ Ye state; which are the poetry of Wallack’s 1" 
Some editions, we are aware, have it *‘ Heaven,” but they are much 
the same, since we dare say we shall find the ‘* Poor of New York” 
in both places. But'to the Tribune’s comic fun : 

« For forty-three nights were fires di-covered in New York from the Heights 
of Broobl/n by invaluable tel sccpes, »nd reached by enterpr sipg firemen from 
that sister city before the New York Fire Department had an inkling that ther 

rofessional servicés were required anywhere ; tor forty-three nights did the 
Pardy Brooklynites take their evening, meals io their blooming back ga: dens in 
the midle of the winter ; for forty- nights did Mr. Blake die an ealy 
death, in the first scene ; tor the samé léngth of time was Mr. Davenport‘han- 
geriog unto perishing Ander the window of a hard-hearied druggist im Union 
rquare, and for fwoscore evenings did that famixhed youth miracul usly re. 
oles timely aid escape starvation ; for seven weeks was the baked sweet 

‘ato business prosecuted With eminent success in the streeté of this me' ro 

is ; for seven. weeks did the undaunted Mr. Lester dash up that impossible 
lidder into those first-rate flames, singe himsel in the devouring element, and 
come out to ‘he oo ied olf ot th quick-wiited Mr. Johnston with @ stream of 
Croton dé! fown his thirsty throat through a leng'h «f hose and a two- 
foch nozsle: ‘For forty-three nights was tbat charcoal suicide*attempted with 
such pode-suctess, > 9 ? er 

Oné Would feally imagine, from the foregoifg extract, there was 
not as “much datizer in doing the above forty-three times as there is 
in doing the real'thing once. We can give our own expefience asan 
amateur aétor; abd if there is danger as an amateur, what must there 
not be in W real actor? In once playing the Ghost, in ‘* Hamlet,” 
we fell into‘a'coal-celar,; owing to the trap door not being gradually 
lowered—we broke otr’nosé, our shins, and our watch-¢lass, besides 
going inté a ewill tub, which, providentially breaking our fall some- 
what, savéd our histrionic neck.” This whipped the offending Adam 
out of us‘for two years, “a we were Persuided by a charming 
Diana Vernon to play inter , private play on “her birtiday, the part 
of Galbraith, in ** Roy.” We got along very well'tiif we came 
te the scene in the hiand Jager saloon, where the fool who 
enacted Bailie Nicol Jarvie actually made a real poker red hot, and 
gave us a dig near our’ coattails Which ‘made a’ réal burn in those 
regions. The hole there may be seen’ to this'very day, Our final 
exploit in theatricals Was‘ at a Louse in which, decosed: in a flowing 
white sheet, we were to tumble ‘over ‘two ‘chaits, as the Cataract of 
the Ganges. What happened in ourattetipt *e forbear to chronicle. 
After this let no crit.c laugh at Mr. Lester's dashing up “impossible 
ladders, throu, h first-rate flames,”’ and extinguishing a Vesuvius in 
his viecera by a Niagara ponred by Johnson through a forty foot hose. 
But here is our friend Jones coming up the stairs—we know him by 
the creaking of his patent leathers. ~ 

. 8.—Jones bas gone; he merely came to bring the Squash- 
hollow Eag/e, which contained some verses to his favorite widow. 
As he makes consider and widow rhyme, we forbear repub ishing 
them; besides they are copyrighted. Jones has the remarkable 
faculty of never being in the wrong. If you point out a grammati- 
eal errorin his effusions, he swears it isa misprint. These mis- 
prints aresometimes godsends to dull poets; we ourself—there’s 
an admission—.we much to them, or the proof-reader. Nor are we 
singular in this indebtedness. ‘he readers of Bailey's more praised 
than perused poem of ‘* Festus” may perhaps remember an expres- 
sion of Lucifer's to Michael— 


** None of your buttered thunder.”’ 


Ag every poet, even Smich Brothers, has his admirers, we have 
heard this adjective, which had hitherto been almost the exclusive 
property of <porenipe or toast, declared ‘to be at last “the right 
adjective in the right place.” 

** What sarcasm!” cried Brown; “did ever poet before, in two 
words, so completely describe an attempt to int midate ?” 

“ What originality!” ejaculates Smith. ** Shakespeare has no 
sing'e expression like it !’ 

** What sublimity!”’ solemnly pronounces Todgers: “it surpasses 
Milton !”’ 

Dear reader, this marvellous absurdity, or sublimity; whichever 
you may choose to wish it, was a blunder of the typo. Bailey wrote 
‘“auttered thunder,” but the poem was published before the blun- 
der was discovered, and the poet had his attention first directed to 
it by Heraud, the editor of a London magazine, calling attention to 
its ‘‘ force and originality.” Bailey consequently let it stand ! 

We ourseli haa a linein which widow was substituted for window, 
and which conseque.tly read thus: 

“*He sprang thro’ an open widow, 
And next minute disappeared.” 
Our “‘fine feelings” have over and over again been turned into “five 
feelings,” just as though they were fingers. Perbaps the most leli- 
citous error of the kind was misprinting the masses—them asses, 
the latter being, of course, the trne reading. 

Mistakes in bandwriting are frequently amusing. Coleridge, in 
his ** Biographia Literaria,” relates one that would have alarmed 
eveh our friend Greenwood— not of the cemetery—but of the museum. 
A gentleman in England wrote to Sir Alexander Ball, Governor of 
Malta, to sed him, by the first opportunity, 1 or 2 monkeys. Sir 
Alexander read it as 102, and one fine morning two horsemen—we 
mean Maltese ae en be seen leading a little regiment 
of monkeys towards the suburban villa in Dulwich of his correspond- 
dent. ithout the least suspicion they were his own property, he 
called his wife and children to notice them as they came up the 
lane, chatterng and gambolling like a female Ravel family. hat 
was his astovisoment, when the chief attendant put into his hand a 
note from his friend in Malta, to the effect that te had not been able 
to immediately secure the whole 102 monkeys, but he had sent him 
58 on accouut, and that the balance should be forwarded by the first 
opportunity. 

A facetious horror of this kind is recorded in a Governor of the 
East Indies, whose despatch resd, ‘I shal} not address you as the 
Directors of a great Empire, but as /ndian Devils!” A burst of 
indignation from tne Court of Directors stopped the reader, but 
upou the despaten being tranded to one who was better acquainted 
with Warren Ha-tings' handwriting, he turned the indignation the 
other way, for the /ndian devils were individuals! As things have 
happened since, be would Lave written Sepoys—those special péts of 
certain Irish politicians. 

By the powers, here’s Jones come back to show us sémé more 
verses Of hy—a roll of manuscript! Its a tragedy or a comic poem, 
perhaps, both inone. I’ligetinw our shower-hath, drawth@ curtain, 
and he'll think we’ve gone out, Copfyund the thing} Biddy has 
charged it with a. N-agara—we have toucned the string—and enter 
Jones to the roar of a cataract, to see us emerge,-like another Sam 
Patch, to halfthe duet of * See from Ocean rising !” 





THE JAPONICA EPISTLES. 


FROM MRS. SERAPHINA BROWN, OF UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, TO 
MI§S. KOGINA SMYTHE, OF WASHINGTON CITY, .D,.. ©. 


Rosa, my dear, I’ve such very oda tidings— 

Poor Brown's broke his leg. the result of backslidings ; 

I hope, as a Christian, you'll pardon my put; 

Had it been poor Brown's neck I must bavé my fun. 

It seems in Broadway some boys made a slide, 

Aud my crusty old husband fell down on his #ide. 

You may judge my dismay, when, as i began : 

te sing with ay Sey ed tet jo our i ey wages 
e news that a ust stopped at the door, = 

Tod Vogun poanieky in in, 10h pure tate coche or tases: 





The count rose to go. but I told him to stay, 

Since not singing has never set legs any-day. 

Then entered three men, who cafried my calfin; __ 

ows made stich qiveer tages I gould not Usp Tanighing, 
gs 





nd groated so absurdly, 
a fuss‘about a mere leg ; 
rsiwill think you have broken your neck !” 


You won't make such 


he neig 


said, ** Brown, I 


ia; 9 you believe it, Qnab!e to check 
His passion én then, the meek sufferer said, 


- Damme, marm, a mere leg! are you grieved I’m not dead ? 


Send Julius for Parke:—this is terribly galling ; 

I don’t want-you, marm; so go on with your squalling.” 
“ No, my dear,’* I replied, ‘*since you have been so clever 
As to break your poor Jeg, I will nurse you for ever. 

I know a wife’s duty, It shall never be said 


I neglected you, Brown, 


when upon your deathbed.” 


So saying, I forced quite a tear to my eye, 
When he said, “* You don’t think I am going to die ; 
For, marm, if you do, you are mightily wrong ; 


‘en; take me up stair 


ou, go on with your song!” 


* Well, since you insist, Iwill finish, and then 
Come and nurse my dear husband, the dearest of men !” 
Poor Brown looked amazed, as, indeed, well he might ; 
But I thought, dear Rosina, it wouldn’t be right 
To leave him alone, and then, entre nous, 
I saw in his illness some profit in view; 
taying nothing of pleasure both for me, love, and you! 
_ 1 won't bore you, Roséfwith his horrid bone setting, 
is pills, lecchée, blisters; His salves and blood letting ; 
pyaies it, | gréw so attentive-a wife, 
worried poor Crown nearly out of bis life; 
For, if he droppei off without his soporific, 
I woke him at once with a shaking terrific, 
gna said, ** My dear husband, I’m sorry to wake you, 
t vou slept without taking the physic to make you.” 
nd then to his side the physic [ took, 
th such a bewitching -‘ simplicity look,” 
Sue this to your face, Rose, a loud Jaugh will bring), 
rown said't’other night, “ Little innocent thing !’’ 
In less thati a week—let me see—just five days— 
Dear Brown gotiso wearied of all my kind ways, 
Eat, he said, it would prove a fitting occasion 


Or me to accept 
And thit, above a 


our kind invitation ; 
things, he valued my health, 


Yea; more than tobacco, rice, sugar and wealth ! 
I’m up tomy gentleman ! | ve seen the sheep’s eyes 
He's been ca-ting'some time at my housemaid Elize. 
He thinks when I’m gone he’ll have a nice spree, 
But I'll distppoint him—I’ll take her with nie! 


Well, to-morrow I start; 


can you not manage so, 


‘Through the pressiof your city, to let the world know 
That, “among'the arrivals this morning iti town, 

Is that leader of fashion, the rich Mrs. Brown ?”’ 
You may add what’you please of my beauty and wit, 
But above all things, my datling, don’t over do it. 
You can say, if you please, that I’m now'staying with 


That belle of the season, 
I should say Miss Smythe, but I hope 


the lovely Miss Smith ; 
ou’ll excuse me— 


These very queer freaks in name-spelling confuse me. 
Ask Heiss of the States—ne’|l do it. I'm sure, 

And a glance of your eyes will the Union secure. 

The Star can be managed, I know, if you 'ry, 

And the. National Intelligencer cannot deny. 

1 will see to New York, and munage to bring 

Your name into notice, and that sort of thing. 

‘Lhe Herald shali have an account of my dress ; 

The 7'imes of my sympathy, with real distress ; 

The Tribune shall publish my calico ball ; 

The News give a thrilling account of Brown’s fall ; 
With a Pierce Pungent leader, crammed full of stale wit, 
That ice is quite slippery, if you venture on it; 

And that ’tis a Demoerat’s duty to strew 

Dust or ashes on slides—if Democracy’s true! 

The sleepless / zpress shall issue another 

Edition in praise of my aunt or grandmother. 

While Lesire’s ILLustTRaTED shall publish my life, 


With a portrait, and labelled, “‘ Tue Truz Moprert Wrirs!”’ 


Oh, darling Kosina! what tons of invites— 


What a stir we shal] make as we drive through the streets ! 


** By Joive,’’ ove will say, ‘‘ she’s a creature divoine,” 
While another will stutter ‘‘ An angel—d**d foine!” 
«* What eyes! even brilliants are dim to their flash; 
Now, that’s just the woman to make a man rash !” 
Then another will ask, ‘* Who’s that ae in town ?” 


«* The leader of fashion—the rich Mrs. 


rown; 


Hor husband last week broke one leg in Broadway.” 


«* Egad, for such beauty I’d break two every day ! 
Whi e another rejoins, ‘‘ M 
Breaking hearts is a deuce 


fr 


boy, I should say 
deal more in her way. 


*Tis my hor est opinion—ah, well, you may stare— 
Honest is a queer word, if used now anywhere. 

But 1’ll not submit to such prudish dominion, 

And be lavishly swindled of an honest opinion ; 

But if that fair creature remains here a week, 

Not Greeley himself can raise one Kansas squeak ; 

For only one name will be heard in our town, 

And that, ‘Mrs. Brown! Mrs. Brown! ! Mrs. Brown!!!’ 
Till at last, like all fashions, it will knock you quite down, 
Mrs. Brown! Mrs. Biown! Mrs. Brown! Mrs. Brown!” 
Gracious Heaveri! ‘to think,Brown has got such a prize, 


And lost but one-lég—l’m worth 


both, and his eyes! 


Now, to fillap my paper—I Wnow,’tis a crime— 
For calling‘on such is but wasting@ne’s time. 
I called om the ‘Thomsons—théy're-vastly genteel, 


And thatyou are made every mint 
For their sole conyersation—b 
ls their name’s great distinction’ 













Which Napkins, the author, onee*whispered to me, 
Is sometbing akin to the Brogue) less the B. 

And Pupkins observed, in his weal 1 way, 

Is much likes@#fPass when deprifed o bray. 

I was trul at thesé't ‘ef the attic 

J hus brayit i 

Well, you 


1 forgot, poor 


them: 


being so a te. 
Nowe pet Bonen bis pardon I beg, 


fen his leg— 
$e; now don’t think it queer, 
Was Sunday, mv dear— 


He got mad at theif So 
We were th 4 
And that’s a Gay's: Brown says, in Wall street, 


By which on that day wetoft b 
For Brown, as you know; thet 


for going t6%hurch. 
Isbtia tose aif enterprise, 


And is a great si 
For religion, he # 


pen to meet, 
ves trade in the lurch, 


And when he’s gotte twice, he notes calicos’ rise. 
You must know 1'whs talking to those frivolous girls, 


Which is, as the 


In your name 
I know many 


pafson says, “ casting pigs before pearls,” 

When Brown sayx/** You're proud, dears, because you’ve no P 

ut that’s nothing surprising to me; 
ile, who, not knowing better, 


Have the same strange antipathy to that one letter, 
And bate every word that begins with a P, 

Such ae Principle, Powder and Phiddle-de-dee! 

So, Thom-ons, good morning, | bid ye adiev— 
Soup without a P is sure not worth a sou, 

And that’s my opinion’s the true case with you!” 


Now, isn't that awful ? 


Surly Providence makes— 


Like us folks here below—now and then its mistakes 
Or else, when Brown fell, had it known his‘ real sins, 
He'd have brokeh hig heck itistead of his,¢hins. 

But lo! there’s # rine; "tis the count—so adieu, 

Te morrow, ‘I, doubtléss; sball be nearer to you. 

Ot:! the pleasure of having the richést in town 

To be one’s paymaster—yours, 


rh aes ‘a? 
; pis a ca’ story told of sorfiie one who ed that thé 
iim. pm oy tate ond which seemed to have Rn smitten 
displeasure, and ith emtles the few fe our 


Srraruine Brown. 
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THE TRIANGLE ATTENDS THE CALICO Bay. 

(Concluded from page 192 ) 

at first, but not being able to solve the mystery, answered—J al} the 
time slowly but surely backing out the small man. Several times] 
felt a tap on m shoulder, but I took no notice of it—went on talking 
and dancing. ‘The small man, I fancy. left in disgust, for when th 
quadrille was finished, he was gone, and I walked off in triumph 
with my fair companion. ‘There, what do you think of that for, 

ece of social filibusterixg! Round and round we marched for, 

ong time, till a tuning of the instruments informed us that a polk, 

was about to commence,» [took it for granted that it was to by 
mine, and without any apology stole my arm around the slender 
waist. At that instant up came a ae man, in & great state of 
excitem<nt, perspiring and red, and said: myn 

Miss Le , I think this is my polka.” 

The young man smelt of brandy}; I was instantly inspired with , 
thought, and answered, coldly, : 

** Sir, Miss Le Rose waited all the last dance for you.” 

I knew the young scrub Had been in the bar-room, and had pyo. 
bably not kept count of the dances. 1 was right ; he looked abesker 
murmured, and walked away. I would not'give up @ partner t, 
a man who perspires in the face. Round’ and round we went jy 
the mazes of the misty dance, un‘il again the music ceased; then 
Mr. Le Rose eame up and claimed bis daughter to go home, | 
could not very ‘well filibusterize Lim, and, being tolerably content 
with my triumph, gave her up, atid left the scene of revelry. 1 have 
that young lady’s address in my pocket !! 

In my own bome, | pulled. off my tight boots, stretched m 
aching feet in slippers, filled a glass with some of Cozzen’s beg 
Catawba brandy, sweetened’ with the juice-of the Southern cane, 
and, warmed*to a genial temperature with water from the stove, 
lighted my favorite pipe, and floated through eternal dances with 
Miss Le Rose, and wondering how the poor would look on the 
morrow. 








A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


‘“Wrtiiay, look tp. ~Tell us who made'you.” 
Witliaw, who was conaidered g Jool, screwing his faeé-and looking somewhat 
ewild*red, slowly answered, ‘ 
* Moses, I ’spuse.’? ~ 
“That will do. Now,” said Courisellor Oreti addressing’ the court, “the 
witne-s says he ’xposes Moses made him. This certainly ‘fs an intelligent 
answer—more than [ thought him capable of giving, for it shows he has some 
faint knowledge of the rériptures, but I admit it ig not sufficient to justify his 
being sworn to as@ witness 16 give evidence.” . 
“Mr. Judge,’”#ays the fool, *‘ may I ax the lawyer a question ?”” 
‘* Cortainly,” said the Judge, ‘‘ as many as you please.”’ 
“ Wall, then, Mr. Lawyer, who d’ye think made you?’ 
Counsellor Grey, tmitatiig witness, ‘' Aaron, I spore.” 
After tlhe mirth had subsided the witness exclaimed, 
‘Wall, now, we do read in the book 1 Aaron once made a calf, but 
who'd have thought the tarnel critter bad got im here.’’ 


Wuen Mr. Skinflint, of Beanville, died, thére was quite a sensa- 
tion in town about it. ‘The bell was tolled, and tbe only flag in town—that 
which belonged to the favern—was hung union dowd for twenty-four hours. 
His praise wasin every’ one’s mouth, though why they praised bim none 
could say, except that he was worth a great deabor money. This was before 
Mis. Partington moved from Beanville. 

** We have lost @ gréat man, ma’am,”’ said the minister, calling upon her; 
‘go portiy, so public spirited, se—so—1ich.?’ 

‘** Ab, yes,’’ respended the estimable dame, with a tear of regret in her eye, 
‘* his gooiness was past finding out—it was,’’ said she, raising her hand, as if 
beckoning down a large word, by which to express herself loudly ; “ it was 
infinitesimal, and his right hand never knew what his leit hand did, nor any- 
body else, for that matter. He was such on excellent man.”’ 


THE FLOWER SPIRIT. 
I am that spirit that dwells in the flower ; 
Mine is the exqui<ite music tht flies, 
When silence and moonlight reign over each bower 
That \looms in the glory of tropical skies. 
I woo the bird with his melody glowing 
To leap ia the sunshine, and warble its strain, 
And mine is the odor, in turn, that bestowing, 
Tho songster is paid for bis music again. 


There dwe'ls no sorrow where I am abiding ; 
C.re is a stranger and troubles us not ; 
And the winds, as they pass, when too hastily riding, 
I woo, and they tenderly glice o'er the spot. 
They pause, and we glow in their ragged embraces, 
They drink our warm breath, rich with odor and song, 
Then hurry away to their desolate places, 
And lvok for us hourly, and think of us long. 


Who of the dull earth that’s moving around us, 
Woul | ever imagine that, nursed m a rose, 
At the opening of spring, our destiny found us 
A prisoner until the first bud should unclose ; 
Then, as the dawn of light breaks upon us, 
Our winglets of silk we unfold to the air, 
And leap off in joy to the music that won us. 
And made us the tenants of ¢limates so fair! 


A CAPITAL story is told of a young fellow who one Sunday strolled 
into a village church, and during the service was electrified and gratified by 
the sparkle of a pair of brilliant black eyes, which were rivete: upon his face. 
After the service, he saw the posse-sor of the witching orbs leave the church 
alone; and emboldened by her glances, he ventured 10 follow her, his heart 
aching with rapture. He saw ler look behind, and fancied she evinced some 
emotion at recognizing him. He then quickesed his pace, and she actually 
slackened hers as if to let him come up with her. but we will permit the 
young man to tell the rest his own way : 

“«* Noble young creature,’ thought I; ‘ her artless and warm heart is superior 
to the bonds of custom.’ , 

“T reached within a stone’s throw of her. She suddenly halted, and turned 
her ‘ace towards me; my heart swelled to bursting. I reached the spot where 
she — She began to speak, and I took cff my hat as if doing reverence 
an angel. 

*** Are you a pediar?’ 

‘* No, my dear girl. that is not my occupation.’ 

“** Well, I don’t know,’ continued she, not very bashfully, and eyeing me 
sternly, ‘I thought, when I saw you in the meeting-house, that you looked like 
the pedlar who passed offa pewter bal/-dollar on me about three werks #g0, 
and .o I was aetermined to keep an eye on you. Brother John has got home 
now, and he says if he catches the fellow he4l wring his neck for him; and | 
ain’t sure but you're the good-for-nothiog rascal after all !” ”’ 


SLEEP. 


The beautiful Gate of Sleep is barred! 
O Angel within ! 
The panels of pearl with diamond starred, 
Give back no sound to my feeble kno. k; ’ 
T have no key that will turn the lock ! ~* 
How long must I wait? 
O evermore and forevermore 
Must I stand at the Beautiful Gate! 


My garments are thin—my sandals worn, 

Sweet Angel within ! 
How piercing the blast !—how sbarp the thorn ! 
The night is chee: les-—the wind is wild; 
My bruised heart sobs ike a pitiful child. 

How Jong must I wait? 

O evermore and foreve: more 

Must I stand at the Beautiful Gate! 


I. I were a queen, I'd give my crown, 

O Angel within! 
Or famed, I would lay my laurels down; 
Or rich, I'd yield thee my treasured goid, 
For thy sweet shelter from rain and cold. 

How long must! wait? 

O evermore and foreve more 

Would I pass through the Beautiful Gate | 


A SyNaxke'Strory.—The following anecdote is a fact. 
by a géntletaaG'who witnessed it: 

Au carbe to a certain ‘‘agency’’ in the northern part of Iowa to pro 
cure'some whiskey for a young warrior, who liad, as be said, been bitten by * 
rattlesnake, At first the agent did not credit his story; but the earnestness of 
the Indian, and the urgency of the case, overcame his scruples, and turning t° 
get the hquor, he a-ked the Indian how mutch he wanted. 

* Four quarta,’’ he an.wered. 

‘* Four quarts ?”’ asked the agent, in surprire, ‘‘so much as that?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Indian, frowning savagely, and speaking through bis set 
teeth, as though about to wage a war of extermination on the whole 
tribe“ four quart—snake very big.’’ 


“* “*CBRISTIAN Grocery.”—A man in Lockport, N. Y., be 
"S “Chrisiian grocery.” He states, in capnaaen of this singulst 
be bas opened @ shop for the dispensation of a “lite wine, 
of spirits ‘‘ for the stomach’s sake,’’ and that, as he wished 
n shop, and wished to accommodate Christian customers, Dt 
his pay, considering the herd times, all kinds of religioot 


It was told 
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NEW YORK CITY. DIRECTORY 
"oe"? Or THE 
MOST RELIABLE BUSINESS . HOUSES. 





Agricultural Warehouses. 
R.L c 7 — . 
oni LING ROTHER & CO., 60 Cortlandt 
MAYHER & CO. 195 & 197 Water 
TUTILE MANUF. CO., 32 Dey 
Artificial Arm and Leg Makers. 


LMER & CO., 378 Broadway. 
TeLPHO WILLIAM, 2% Spring. 
Artificial Eyes. 
WELL JAMES W., M.D., 502 Broadway, importer an 
haere ~Permenr of every color and form o' artificial eyes. 
Artificial Flowers, Importers of. 
BACHARACH H., imp. of French flowers, feathers and 
materials, 36 and 38 John, near Nassau 
LOPPIN ALEXANDER, 54 Lispenard 
TUCKER JAMES, 387 Broxdway 
WOLFSOHN HENKY, 42 John 


Artists’ Colormen. 


DECHAUX EDWARD, 709-Broadway 

DODGES AMUEL WN. 189 Chatham 

GOUPIL & CO., 366 Broadway 

GRAY HENRY P.. 70944 Broadway 

SCHAUS WILLIAM. At this Establishment may be found 
the very best materials of the London and Paris markets, 
such as canvasses, oil colors, brushes, easels, water colors, 
drawing papers, crayons, &c. Price lists can be obtained 
free. 629 Broadway. 

WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Broadway 


Billiard Table Makers. 


BASSFORD ABRAM, 149 Fulton and 8 Ann 

MOORE STRONG YV., 106 Fulton 

0’CONNOR & COLLENDER, 53 Ann street, sole manufac- 

turers of Phelan’s Tables and Patent Combination 
Cushions 

SHARP WM, J. & CO., 122 & 148 Fulton 

WINANT DANIEL D., 71 Gold 


Booksellers. 


CARTER ROBERT & BRO'HERS, 530 Broadway 
DERBY & JACKSON, 119 Nassau 

FRENCH SAMUEL, 121 Nassau 

)RANCIS C. S. & CO.,:654 Broadway 
GOWANS WILLIAM, 178 Fulton 

KIGGINS & KELLOGG, 123 & 125 William 
LEAVITT & ALLEN, 379 Broadway 
PUTNAM G P. & CO, 321 Broadway 
RIKER JOHN C., 315 Broadway 
ROUTLEDGE GEORGE & CO, 18 Beekman 
RUDD & CARLETON, 310 vroadway 

SEARS ROBERS, 181 Willian 

SHFLDON, BLAKEMAN & ©)., 115 Nassau 
SHEPARD C. & CO., 152 Fulton 

STANFORD THOS. N , €37 Broadway 
STRONG THOS. W., 98 Nassau 

TALLIS A. & CO., 293 Broadway 

VIRIUE, EMMINS & CO., 26 John 

WILEY & HALSTED, 351 Broadway 


Boot and Shoe Warehouses and Stores. 

ACTON JOHN W , 683 Broadway 
ALLES PHILIP, 478 Broadway 
BROOKS EDWIN A.; 150 Fulton & 575 Broadway 
CAHIL SYLVESTER, importer and manufacturer of French 

boots, shoes and gaiters, wholesale and retail, 377 B’way 
CORKINS J. D., manufacturer of gaiters, boo.s and shoes 

of every descrip'ion, 269 Grand c Forsyth 
GLAZE GEORGE W , 574 Broadway 
GRIFFOU MARK, 708 Broadway 
HUNT JACOB, 430 Broadway 
JONES ORIN, 858 Broadway 
LAUTERBACH SOLON, 688 Broadway 
SCORGIE ABRAHAM, 875 Broadway 
SUSER EUGENE, 702 Broadway 

Brushes and Bellows. 


COOLEY ELI P., 204 Pearl, manufacturer of broom-corn 

brushes of all descriptions 
DAVIS ROBERI, manufacturer and dealer in every variety 

of brushes, 644 and 646 Broadway 
FURNALD F. P. & CO., 219 Pearl 
McMURRAY DAVID, Jr., 252 Pearl 
PARKER JOSEPH N., 506 Pearl 
WAINWRIGHT WILLIAM, 315 Spring 

Buttons, [Importers of. 
LESFRMAN S., 32 Dey 
SAARBACH L. & CO., 95 William 
Carpet Dealers. 

ANDERSON HIRAM, 99 Bowery 
BAILEY & BROTHERS, 454 Pearl 
DONNELLY ARIHUR, 98 Bowery 
HIGGINS A. & E. 8. & CO., 15 Murray and ft. W. 43d 
LEWIS W. & T., 522 Broadway 
SLOANE W. & J., 501 Broadway and 56 Mercer 
SMITH & LOUNSBURY, 456 Broadway 
TINSON R. N. & CO, 339 Broadway 
TOWNSEND JAMES H. & CO., 701 Greenwich 


Engravers, Card, 
BRUNS THOMAS, 489 Broadway and 206 Bowery 
HYA!T JACOB, Maiden Lane cor. Broadway 
McLEES JAMES, 695 Broadway 
Extension Table 
HEERDT WILLIAM, 150 Wooster 
Fireworks. 


FREY W. H., 132 Chatham 
JOLLEY OSCAR & CO., 180 Williaw 


Hotels, 


ASTOR HOUSE, Charles A. Stetson, Broadway cor. Vesey 

AS'OR PLACE, W. J. Fish & Son, 733 Broadway 

BATTFRY, John J. Hollister, Battery place cor. Greenwich 

BREEVORT HOUSE, Albert Clark, Fifth av. cor. Clinton 
place. 

COZZENS, J. B. & 8. T., 415 Broadway 

EVERETT HOUSE, Hawley D. Clapp, E. 17th cor. Fourth av. 

HOWARD. Kingsley & Ainslie, 176 Broadwa 

INTERNATIONAL, Jobn Taylor, 365 and 307 Broadway 

LAFARGE, Henry Wheeler, 671 Broadway 

LOVEJOY’S, Libby & Whitney, Park row cor. Beekman 

METRO! OLITAN, 8. Leland & Co., 580 Broadway 

8T. NICHOLAS, Treadwell, Acker & Co., 519 Broadway 


India Rubber Goods. 


CONGRESS RUBBER CO., 23 Cortlandt 
NEW ENGLAND CAR SPRING CO., 104 Rroadway 


Ladies’ shoemakers. 


CAHILL SYLVESTER, 377 Broadway 

HILL & COLBY, 571 Broadway 

JEFFERS WILLIAM H , 467 Broadway 

MIDDLETON CHARLES, 663 Broadway 

PREVOST PROSPER, 685 Broadway 

SOORGIE WILLIAM, 875 Broadway 
Mantillas and Cloaks. 


BELL MOLYNEUX, 58 Canal 

BRODIE GEORGE, 51 Canal and 63 Lispenard 
BULPIN GEORGE, 361 Broadway 

LANSING JACOB, 42 Cedar 

MACKENZIE WILLIAM B., 45 Canal 

MILLS EDMUND S., 80 C: ambers 
OLDERSHAW & PORTER, 321 Boadway 


Makers. 





YSTIC HALL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


LADIES, five miles from Boston. A Cata 
logue may be obtained of the Principal, 
MRS. T. P. SMITH (Box), Boston, Mass. 111-116 





a MELODEONS WITH DIVIDED SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VAKIETIFS 
HE BES£-TONED REED INSTRUMENTS 
in the world. Price, from $45 to $20, 
BS 
wo e ive sets , @ 
Price. G60. 


and Pedal . ’ 
Nlustrated Ciroulars sent by mail. Address 
=. + PRINCE & 0O., 87 Fulton st., New York City, 


OST OFFICE NOTICE.— . 
The Mails for Europe, via Southampton and 
Bremen, per U S. Steam+r NORTH STAR, will close at thix 
office on SAIURDAY, the 20th ¢ay of Febrvary, at 1034 
o’cleok A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





OST OFFICE NOTICE.— 

The Mails for California and South Pacific 
Coast, per U. S. steamer STAR OF THE WEST, wil close 
at this office on SATURDAY, the 20th day of February, at 
lo’clock P. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








NEW BOOKS. 


The Monarch of the Monthlies. 
FOR MARCH 1858. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 3, VOL. IL, OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
With which is Incorporated the 


GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 25c.,.‘ r $3 «per annum. 


Literary. 


NOTES OF SEVEN YEARS’ RAMBLES IN CHINA. Fx- 
eursion into the Province of Tche-kiang. Twelve 
Illustrations. 

The Government of Morocco. 

Amy Walton. By Jacques Maurice, 

A BRUSH WITH THE CANNIBALS. By C. B. Thompson. 
Two Illustrations. 

The Two Empresses. 

A Profitable Walk. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF THE FIRST QUEEN OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated. 

All for want of a Halfpenny. 

Abdallah Asmar. 

fhe Daughter of General Lajolais. 

THE MORMONS AT HOME. Eleven Illustrations, 

Eben. A True Story. 

ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF J. M. W. 
TURNER, THE GREAT PAINTER, with Portrait. 

Seven Menths in Shamil’s Seraglio 

A WIFE’S DEVOTION AND HUSBAND’S COURAGE. Il- 
lustrated. 

Colonel Berkeley’s Pet. 

The Hunchbacks. 

VERE EGERION; or, the Vicissitudes of a Lifetime. By G. 
J. Whyte Melville, Author of “‘ Digby Grand,” &c. 

Mr. Sophtop Visits America on a Tour of Observation. 
Twelve Illustrations, 

POETRY : I am Alone; by Mrs. Henry C. Watson. The 
Deadly Sin; by Ruth Buck. The Stag at Bay; i!lustra* 
ted. Can the Absent be Forgo'ten? by Henry C, 
Watson. 

A CHAPTER OF WIT, ANECDOTE AND HUMOR. 

MISCELLANEUUS. 

Each number of the Magazine con over 100 pages of 
the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides nearly 
sixty beautiful Engravings, and two ‘superb 
Plates, alone worth more than the price of the “Magazine. 


Translated by F. G. W. 











l copy 1 year. .......seeeceee diedee . 

2 copies 1 year _5 
1 copy 2 years.. cosncssgee ar. & 
8 copies 1 year... ...2...slidese sa Ase 


C An extra copy 
sent to the person getting up a Club [of Five substribers, 
1 year, for $10. ; : 

The postage of this Magazine is three cents, and must 
be paid three months in advancs at the offiee Where the 
Magazine is received. ’ 

“KANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort. street, New York. 


an? $2 for each copy added to the lub. 





FINE ART* 


REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 

DAGUERREOTYPES, 

AMBROTYPES, 

585 & 587 Broapway, oppostts Mrrropoutan Horet. 

FREDRICKS’ GRAND TEMPLE OF ARTI, 
585 & 587 Broapwar, 

has no connection witu any other establishment. 


GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHEKS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
866 Broapway, New York. 
no Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &c. 
Qn 


000 


GURNEY’S 
. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PALACE OF ART. 
Png connection with any otber establishment in the 
city. 
15-118 No. 349 Broadway, New York. 





MISCELLANEUUS 


——_. SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
\) popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautifal flustrate 
paper, is just published. It expliins all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratia to all who apply 
for it by letter =p. 

000 «CL. M. SINGER & CO. 458 Broadway, New York. 


ROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA’ 
118-125 18 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 
AN the LEVIATHAN be LAUNCHED ?— 
Says Jonathan—* You folks may talk 
About the British steamer, 
And from accounts that I have read, 
No doubt she is a scream>r. 
But they can’t launch her—tbere’s the fun 
Thet mikes me laugh and twitter; 
Then what's the use, beneath the sun, 
Of such a ponderous critter ? 
They want a power of might and main, 
But can’t seem to supply it, 
And RANNEY thinks of ging on 
To get up steam and try it. 
For he, of all men that I know, 
Is fitted best to move it; 
His power is great, as I shall show, 
And every day doth prove it; 
For 4: n't be move a mighty throng 
Of thousance every day, 
Whoever v sit, all day long, 
‘lwo nine’ y-three Broadway. 
And ain’t his b ok« now all the rage, 
And his fine Presents too? 
And don’t his deeds the world engage, 
And show what he can do? 
You’su bes. believe it, and the sight 
Fills thousands «ith surprise, 
Mowing the great stupendous might 








weal Of Yankee enterprixe. 

The er and extent of public approbation, when ex- 
clied by a deservin quiet are daily ard nightly ex- 
Bibitéd at the GREAT AMERICAN GIFT BOOKSTORE, No. 
Presets "tailegese ait fee, ataren 

118 A. RANNEY, Agent. 


GIFTS ! GIFTS! GIFTS! 1J 
Vane & CO.’S ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK 
ALE. . 
The following is a Schedule of Pro hich will be 
Prom te purehasire of Books at the tenes sale 3 
Patent English Lever Gold Watches (Hunting 


Cases) - - - - . - $100 each 
Patent Anchor Gold Watches (15-caratCases) 50 “ 
Ladies?,Gold Lepine Watches - - - $5 “ 


Si ver Lepine Watches - : - 
Large Double Case Miniature Lockets 
Sets of Cameo Pinsand Drops - = - 
Ladies’ Neck Chains (solid gold) - 
Gold, Stone.or Cameo Sleeve Buttons - 
Gold, Stone or Cameo Bosom Studs - 
Gents’ Gold Pencil and Pens (large) - 

Silver Pencils Gold Pens, double ex. case (large) 

Gold Lockets (two glasses) - - - 

Gents’ Hea ld Rings 

Ladies’ Gold Breast Pins 

Ladies’ Ear Drops - 

Gents’ Gol Bosom Studs 

Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons 

Ladies’ Gold Pencils - - - - 

Silver Pencils and Gold Pens (small) - 

Misses Gold Breast Pins - - : 

Ladies Gold Rings - - 

Gents? Bosom Pins - -~ - 

Ladies’ Gold R bbon Pins - - - ° 

Silver Thimbles - - - - - - 50 * 

Besides a large and valuable asso: tment of miscellaneous 
articles, varying from $1 to $40. 

One of the above articles will be given to the purchaser 
of each book at the time the book is sold. 

Any person, by forwarding us an order for Books (with 
money enclosed). will receive an EXTRA BOOK AND GIFT 
with every Ten Books sent to one address by Express. 

All orders for Books will be promptly and impartially 
filled. The Gifts, in all cases, will accompany the book, 
witha written certifica'e to the per-on sending us the order. 

For particulars see CATALOGUE, which we mail to any 
address upon application, 

D. W. EVANS, Address, 
J. H. PRESTON, EVANS & CO. 

677 Broadway, Lafarge Hotel Building, New York Ci'y. 

112-124, 


FFICE CHIEF ENGINEER FIRE DE- 


PARTMENT. 
21 ELIZABETH STRFET, 
New York, May 26, 1857. 

The undersigned calls the attention of the firemen to the 
following list of buildings, which have been examined and 
pronounced unsafe by the Board of Fire Wardens : 

Albany street, No. 20—Amos street, No. 140— 4nn street, 
Nos. 45, 74—Barclay street, Nos. 47, 94, 98, 100, 102, 104— 
Baxter street, No. 41—Bleecker street, No. 243—Bowery, 
No. 119—Beekman street, Nos. 22, 24—Broadway, Nos. 
256, 374 (rear), 377, City Hotel Buildings, corner of Cedar 
and Thames atreet—Cathar‘ne street, Nos. 28, 283¢,—Cedar 
street, Nos. 4, 108—Cherry street, No. 147—Cou:tlandt 
street, No. 10—Chambers street, Nos. 84, 114—-Duane 
street, Nos. 6, 118, 142, 144—East Brosdway, No. 7¢—Elm 
street, Nos. 121, 123, 125—Ei hth street, Nos. 327, 329— 
Eleventh street, Nos 217, 221, 223, 257, 259, 261—East 
Thirteenth street, No. 215—East Fourteenth street, five 
five-story brown stone dwellings, near Third avenue, east 
side-—East Six'senth street, No. 177—East Eighteenth 
Street, Nos. 242, 244, 246—East Nineteenth street, No. 210 

‘al Market bui'fings—Fourth street, No. 259—Forsyth 
et, No 156—Fifth street, No. 315—Greenwich street, 

. 29°86. 58, 48, €7, 79, 101, 113, 164, 179—Howard 

» Nos. 39, 41—Horatin street, No. 130— Jacob street, 

Ho. 11,, 13, 15, 21, 23, 25— Leonard street, Nos. 136, 138, 
14)—Lewis street, No. 225—Liberty street, Nos. 138, 142— 
y et street, N_ E, corner Water —Mercer street, No. 107 
—Mulberry street, NE. cor Canal—Mott street, Nos. 216, 
218, ; 291, 208—Nagsan street, Nos. 82, 84, 86—Ninth 
gigeet, Nos. 349, 351-——Pearl street, Nos. 340, 346, 390, 477 
—Peck Slip, Nos, 38,40, 42—Pine street, Nos. 25, 27—Pike 
street, No. 81+ Roosevelt street, No. 34—South street. Nos 
96, 116—North-west corner of South and James s'reets— 
Spruce street, Nos, 4, 18—Twelfth street, Nos. 434, 489— 
Water street, Nos, 22, 142, 413—V ashington street, Nos. 5, 
21, 23, 33, 35, 71, 87, 89, 102, 193, 160, 162, 79—Worth 
street. Nos. 51, 52, 53—Wooster street, No. 73—North-east 
corner West and Albany streets—North-east corner West 
and Cedar streets—West Sixteenth street, cor. Ninth av — 
West Seventeenth street, Nos. 40, 140—West Twenty-ninth 
street, No. 353—West Thirtieth street, Nos. 126, 152—Weat 
Thirty-first street, Nos. 129, 131—- West Thirty-second 
street, Nos. 63, 106—West Thirty-fifth street, Nos. 127, 129, 
131, 133, 135, 137—West Thirty-seventh street, Nos. 205, 
208 (rear)—West Fortieth street No. 284—Seventh avenue, 
Nos. 424, 425, 426, 428, 430—Ninth avenue, No. 519%— 
North-east corner First avenue and Ninth street—Avenue 
A, No. 98—Avenue C, Nos 134, 136, 188—Corner sixteenth 
street and Sixth avenue, Johnson & Green’s Hair Factory— 
Corner Twenty-sixth street and Seventh avenue, north-east 
corner — Corner Twenty-seventh street and Broadway, 


marble saw mill. 
HENRY H. HOWARD,,, f 
Chief Engineer New York Fire Department, | 
" os ar 


OMETHING NEW.—HOWE’S PREMIUM 
ELLIPTIC SPRING BED BOTTOM.-The 
most durable, comfortable and economical spring ever 
invented, and cannot but be univer-ally adopted, Tt ia 
applicable to any bedstead ; may be taken apart Sin ast 
together in five minutes. But one ordinary m+ ‘3 
required upon it, thus saving more than its cost in Bedding. 
Woen packed it is portable and convenient for transport, 


tion, and 
ITS UNPRE EDENTED SUCCESS, 
together with our desire to place the Spring: within the 
reach of all, and, in fact, to render them indispensable to 
every family, has determined ne in fixing the price at 
SIX DOLLARS PER SET. 

Dealers, hotel-keepers, housekeepers, ani all others de- 
siring the best as well as the cheapest bed-bottom ever in- 
troduced, will. do well to investigate for themselves the 
merits of the article in question. 

Orders by mail prow pily attended to. Circulars of testi- 
monials, &, to any part of the world. 

Agents wanted in every town in the country. Call at the 
principal office, or address the 

ELLIPTIC BED-SPRING COMPANY, 
. 823 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW, PERFUME 
FOR THE SEASON. 
KISS-ME-QUICK. 
DISTILLED FROM 
FRAGRANT TULIPS. 
E. DUPUY; Chemist, 


115-118 609 Broadway. 
RANGIPANNI!!. AN ETERNAL PER- 
FUME!!! FROM THE HULY CITY. 


the real Frangipanni Perfume is manufactured onty by 
MESSKS. PIESSE & LUBIN, 
of London, and they take this opportuni'y to caution pur- 
chasers ag«inst imitations, of which the e are many ; none, 
however, approach in any degree the exquisite fragrance as 
made by P. & L. 
Their only appointed agent, E. DUPUY, 609 Broadway, 
New York., late G. E. Inger. 115-118 
. — 4 = 
TO THE LADIES. 
RS. PULLAN (of London), EDITOR OF 
the Work-TaBLe of 
FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
intending to reside for a short time in New York, will give 
instruction in va:ion« styles of 
ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK, 
including 
Pott Lacs, 
Tatmixe, Crocmrr, 
EMBROIDERY and 
Onxz Woor- Worx. 
Mus. P. will supply Ladies in any part of the country 
with specimens of the va:ious stitches, with concise in- 
structions, on moderate terms, and, assisted by her part- 
ner, Mme Hattox, will select and forward to — materials 
for any artic! the right and suitable quality. 
Mas Pout veouive Pu at her residence, 290 


74" 


sys IRR. Reg nis 
R. R. R.—Radway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether 
sick or nervous ; Rheumatism, Paralysis, Lum- 
bago, Gout, Ne Toothac! 
Fevers, Swollen nts, Kidneys Complaints, 
Scarlet Fever, pains around the Liver, risy 
Measies, Heartburn, and. pains of all kinds. 
Radway’s Ready Relief will, ina few. minu'es- 
change the miseries you suffer to joys of pl.a- 


sure. 

R. R. R.—Radway’s Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of 
chronie disea e—such as Scrofalousand Syphili ic 
complaints, Consumptive and other affections of 
the Langs and Throat, Induration and 
ment of parts, eruptive and other diseases of the 


Skin, Nodes, Tumors, U! Dys and all 
other diseases irtsingioumn aa eptetoaks of the 


R. R. R.—Radway’s Regulators will cure effectively and 
8 ily Costiveness, Indigestion, Inflemmation of 


@ Bowels; Dys , Liver Complaint, Dis- 
eases of the Heart, Kidneys, Female Complaints, 
Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, &o., &. enever 


the system is out of order, a ‘ose of Radway’s 
Regulators will restore it to regularity. No fe- 
male should be without them. 
R. R. R. Office, No. 162 Fulton stfeet, New York. 
Sold by druggists and merchants eve ywhere. 
A CARD, 
TO DEALERS IN _4ND CUSTOMERS OF 
POF. WOOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE. 
4 DANGEROUS COUNTERFEIT IS PEIYG SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY! 

The counterfeit (emall size) may be earily divtineuished from the 
genuine, from the fact sRxt in the vienette ef g nulne wrapper the 
fret of the man ste ae distincly seer, as wel as the four 
legs of the chair. ahd miso bo'h legs of the figure sitiing, while on 
the counterfeit the feet cannot be sen at all, and distinct'y only two 
of the ‘four) legs of the chair; and then the counterfeit ts p:inted in 
light bl -e ink, while in the genuine it in dark Liue, or nearly 
green ink, 

Beware of this csunterfelt; touch it not if yon would net lose 
yourm ney. To dealers wé-would say that, shou'd any be off red 
t' em le+s than our publ'shed rates, they may be sure it is counter- 
feit. Alse to be of tneir gdard against any parties pu: po: ting to be 
agents of ours, a8 the ecommdreis coupterfeliing bave done, The 
opi’ traveling agents we bave are R Me win, E. Dupont, 
Timothy Wood and A, Hanford Credit none untess they have o-1- 
tificatys of appointment Lpower of attorney, signed by the head 

‘ood, Y }, 


of our firm, 0, J. Wi 
0. J. WOOD & CO, 
AYER’S CATHARTI® PILLS! 
ILLS THAT | ARE PILLS. 
Prof. Hayes, State Chemist, of Massachu- 
setts, says they are the bert of all’p il-, and annexed are 
the men who certity that Dr. Hayed Knows : 
H. J. GARDENER, Governor of Massachusetts. 
EMORY’ WASHBURN, Ex-Goy. gf or of Mas ‘achusetts. 
SIMEON. BROWN, Lieut Govérnor of Massachusetts. 
EM. " Secretar State of Massachusetts. 
boi 
8 


‘B.. FIISPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 
ROF. JUHN TORREY, of the College of Physicians and 

Su ms, New York City. 

DR. C. T. JACKSON, Geologist of the Public Lands of 

the United St«tes. 
MEN THAT ARE MEN. 

Among the diseases this Pill bas cured with astonishing 
rapidity, we may mention 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Heartburn, Headache arising ‘rom a foul Stomach, Nausea, 
Indigestion, Morbid inaction of the Bowel<, and pain aririn, 
therefrom, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, al! Ule -rous oat 
Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant medicine, 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil, They also, by purifying the blood 
and-stimulating the system, cure many complaints which 
it wou'd not be supposed they could reach, such as Deaf- 
ness, Partial B'indness, Neuralgia and Nervous Irritability, 
Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, Gout, and other 
kindred complaints, arising froma low state of the body, or 
obstructions of its functions. They are the best Purgative 
Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use them 
once to know it. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass, and sold b 
every respectable Druggist in New England and throughou 
the United States. 107-159 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—The diseases 

of the flesh and thé Skin, to which children 

are most subject, such as en sores on the livad and 
face, rashes,. orm, tetter, saltxheum, pimples, &c., 
are quick)y relieved by this t,jas well as the an- 
griest ulcers, and all kinds wounds and contusions. 
Sold at the:manufactory, Ne. Maiden Lane, New York, 
and by all deuggists, at 2504 ; 
















= » TIFFANY, & aS. ' 
J y, Preciout Sones. es, Silver War 
Brogaes, tucks! Rich Poreeldin Atticlednt Art and Lamesy. 
{ No 560 Broapwar,- New Yors. 
_Hovse 1% Pans, 1IFFANY, & CO. 
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4G8 AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 

4 HATR, pt Banker’s great Wig and Hair 
; ‘adway, sole office for the sale of his 
warranted o0t tO stain the skin por 
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rs through Express attended to witb 
' and itana manner. Please cut this 


ne ie 2a: a — 
PEMBOLD'S EXTRACT OF BUCHU! !— 
: HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures 

ravel. 

HELMBOLD’S Extraci of Buchu cures Diseases of the 


Tr. 
—we Extract of Buchu cures Diseases of the 

idneys 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures Dropey. 

HELMBOULD’S Extract of Buchu for general Weakness. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Excesses. 

HEUMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Exposure, 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from {mprudence. 
. HELMBULD’s Extract of Buchu is taken by male and 
emale. 

HELMFOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Memory. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Bucha fir Loss of Power, 

HELMB 'LD’S Extrect of Buchu for Universal Lassitude 
of the Muscular System. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Nervous and Debfli- 
tated Sufferers. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Dimness of Vision. 


G 


HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Difficulty of 
Breathing. 

HELMBOLD’S Extrict of Buchu for Weak Nerves and 
Trembling 


HELMBOLD’S Extract of Bochn for Wakefulness. 
HELMBULD'S Extract of Buebt for all Distressing Ail 


ments. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu, price $1 per bott.e, de- 
livered to any address. Prepared b: 
HT, MBOLD, Chemist, 
Depot, 52 South TENTH Street, below Chesnut street, 
Rraad ty Deeggtete and Dealers 
id by Druggists an every? 
Counterfeits. ‘Tn gua Ligh 
OTTERTES.—The Lotteries of SkiwveL Swan 
& Co. are chartered by the State of Georgia, 







and have sworn Commissioners to'$u and certify 
that everything connected with them in « strictly 
honorable m*noer, and that the Of parties at « 
distance are as well protected as if ‘present. The 
Manager: also wish to call att tot that parties 
have « right to sen’ orders for ets to , ae the 
rale is there made in a State where legalized. 
They draw « Lottery every Sat io All or 

ders received are filied n the dru mext w take place 


after the communication comes price 
tickets is always $10; half, $6; quarters, S7B0. No tickets 
are forwarded unless the money is received with the order. 


each ticket, and it 1s so sim every ope cen 
stand it. is no Bee, ee 
the buyer. Prizes from $40 to $70,000; every prise 








Fourth either by the oY 
street, wy or by courses 
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THE TRIANGLE ATTENDS THE CALICO BALL. 
Reflections. 

Ir was an artistic idea, that of a Calico Ball. The conception of 
contrasting the refined Poomty ond, cultivated grace of accomplished 
gentlemen with the coarse of He op one was very inge- 
nious. One always admires excellence, in whatever line it may be, 
even if it be only the clothes line; and thus my mind’s eye was 
filled with satisfaction by the {contemplation of ideal Biddies and 
supernaturally exquisite helps, manufactured. possibly (mind I say 
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possibly), out of imperfect ladies (if such things exist). When | 
even a rather homely and slightly passé woman of refined breeding | 


would make a delicious maid-of-all-work, what would be the tran- 
onesiary 
accomplished beauties into a plain cook? O ye Gods! what a deli- 
cious picture! Heaven and earth mingling—each enhancing the 
other.- Would I not? ay, that wouldI. If Miss Juliet Le Rose 
would only cook my dinner once, I would be content to eat and die. 
Dear, dear, if one could only be as happy as one knows how. 
we cannot. So letus take a pull at the goblet, and pass it round 
1 don’t know how I received the information, whether an 
told me, whether I read it, or if any one told me, who, or, if 
it, where. 
atacertain ball, to be held at the Academy of Music—said bal 
being called Calico Ball—the ladies were to leave their dresses 
behind them, for the benefit of the poor. 


read 


My Costume of a Swiss Marine. 


ravishing result of transforming one of our fair-skinned, | 


But | 
one | 


But somehow, in my mind existed the knowledge that, | _™ 


This crowded my train | 


-— = 


How I thought we should appear after giving our Upper Garments 


to the Poor. 
depression of commercial affairs. My only pants were gray, 
stripe down the side, and very mumpy about the knees, iM 
were of that chaste order known as Oxonians, and could 

safely worn with rubbers, to keep the 
Of gloves [had none. ‘Tail coat, a re 
magnificent order. Vest ditto. How to supply the 
deficient articles? I pondered. To steal them would be wrong. 
To beg them wouid be mean. To borrow them would be impossible. 
In a moment of inspiration the whole thing flashed upon me—I 
would buy them ! 


age fragments together. 
i 


I must eventually have some more clothing, I reasoned with my- 
| self; in the course of nature those I have will, at some period, wear 
To wear rubbers much longer, to say the least, will be incon- 


out. 
venient; the white kid gloves will be the only superfluity which I 
| shall indulge, and although I knew it to be morally wrong to 


purehase such things in these times, I swallowed my conscience ina 


| glass of ale, as one takes a pill, 


and gave myself up to the extra- 
vagance. . 


with all sorts of embarrassing ideas—would the ladies undress in 
the ball-room? would they retire and come back and finish the | 


dance in their hooped skirts, or would they slip out of their gowns 
at the door and rush home? Then a more painful thought sug- 
gested itself. If the ladies were expected to leave their gowns 
behind them, was the same rule to exist with regard to the gentle- 
men’s pantaloons? If so, it would be rather an expensive enter- 
tainment—coat, vest, pants—about fifty dollars’ worth. 
was no joke. Then it occurred to me that perhaps males as well as 
females were expected to attire themselves in calico. This reflec- 
tion recalled painfully to my mind an incident in my early life. 


Come, that | 


Many years ago, when in France, I attended a fancy ball, in the | 


costume of a Swiss marine, or something of that sort. The chie: 
feature of the dress was an exceedingly baggy pair of pantaloons, 


Costume of the elegant Monkey-help: 


made of some light materials, and fastened round the waist by a 
piece of tape, just like a bag. In this airy garment was the only 
pocket, and in that pocket I put a hundred france bill. When I 
aid for my ticket at the door, I received in change ninety-five 
anes, in heavy French dollars. With these heavy French dollars 


swinging about in my pockets, did I pass the whole evening in | 


terror lest the tape should break from the undue amount of weight 
depending upon it, and I—but I will say no more—consequently I 
could not tolerate the idea of loose o-no-we-never-mention-thems, 


and the idea of light calico pants was too absurd to dwell on. What | 


kind of a dress could a man make out of calico? 
a dozen insane rigs. 
now like a cheap Zouave, and now like one of those indescribab 
dolls that one sees in toy-shop windows, driving pink pigs into infi- 
nite space. 

At thi stave of my cogitations, I began to feel oppressed with the 
complexity of the subject, so I took 
up my pipe, filled it to the brim, 
dismissed my mind, and puffed 
away in unthinking ease, until I 
supposed my faculties 
the kinks out of them. I then 
recalled them, and commenced to 
recapitulate. 
their dresses in Academ 
Music for poor. Gentlemen ditto. 
Report says the operation will be 
performed at eleven o’clock ; ifs 
what then? Will ladies pass th 
evening in their hoops and gentle- 
men in their drawers? Let me 
see, shall I like that? It will be 
novel, certainly. I made a sketch 
of the scene. 

It did not look bad ; so I resolved 
to go, even if the worst came 
to the worst, and I was compelled 
to doa quadrille in gents’ under- 
clothing. 


I saw myself in 


Preparations. 

Having made up my mind to go 
in the costume of a gentleman in 
the present century, I suddenly 
bethought me that my full dress 
enstume of a gent of present cen- 


The cheap Wouave Style: tury was suffering from the general 


Now looking like an elegant monkey help, | 
e 


had got | 


Ladies have to leave 
of 


How I got out of the Glove Store. 


It was nine o’clock on the night of the ball before circumstances 
over which I had no control permitted me to commence my shopping: 
As I issued my from my residence, and walked down Broadway, a 
long vista of black shutters threw a chill upon my heart. Can all 
the stores be closed? I inwardly exclaimed, as | hastened my steps. 
In the distance a bright light cheered my drooping spirits. I ap- 
—— was aglove store. Boots first, I murmured, as I rushed 
1astily forward; I can get the gloves as 1 come back, that shop 
looks remarkably wide-awake, and will doubtless be open for some 

time. 
| A few paces further on, and the dim but friendly light of a boot 
| cellar greeted my eyes. It was the only remaining ray which cheered 
the drear extent of Broadway. I entered. A very dirty German, 
with a squint and long upper lip, (why do all shoemakers have long 
| upper lips ?) came forward. There were apparently only three or 
| four pairs of shoes in the shop, for it was not a ready-made establish- 
| ment, and my heart misgave me as I asked, ‘‘ Have you any patent 
| leather boots?’ ‘‘ Oh, yesh,” he answered, with as much confidence 
| as if he had the whole of Lynn at his back; ‘‘ what shise shoes you 
wear?” ‘The largest you have.” The largest were produced; 
where they came from, goodness knows. Pair after pair, filled with 
| flour, pulled with boothooks, pushed at the heel, pinched at the toe, 
stamped on the ground, but in spite of the theories of that dirty 
| shoemaker with a squint and long upper lip, I proved practica ly the 
| axiom which no bootmaker, I believe, ever yet admitted, that the 
less cannot contain the greater. I gave up in despair; shoemaker, 
squint and all gave up in despair, when, like a sensible fellow that 
he was, he suggested calfskin in 
place of patents. These, I objected, 
would not look well enough, al- 
though if I had known my own 
heart, I should have been con- 
scious that I meant to take calfskin 
if they fitted. I only wanted to be 
told a few lies about their looking 
just as well as patents, so when he 
told me the lies, which I knew to be 
lies, I was satisfied, found a pair 
that fitted, and bought them. Such 
is human nature. Whilst shoe- 
maker was polishing boots, which | 
stipulated should be done to equal 





in brilliancy the best patents, I | 


rushcd back to where 1 had wit- 
nessed the bright light of the glove 
hop. Great Jove! the store was 
lark and closed. 
repassed. 
| Learry my own Ball Ticket, attention. 


: y Boots. , 
also my Boot with a drum at 


Thank goodness, there was still 
I thundered at the shutters, expecting every moment to be 


hope 
I wetched eagerly at hole—saw woman 


ordered off by a policeman. 


coming down store—French woman. ** Whoa’ dor?” ‘* Have you shut | 
Instantly a small folding | 


up?” “Yes.” ‘Want a pair of gloves.” 
door opened at my feet, a light streamed out, and I streamed in on 
all fours—people unexpectedly civil inside, just as if I had come in 
the usual manner—didn’t look suspicious, or ask to see my money 
Lefore they took down the goods. I was agreeably surprised, and 
secured a superb pair of gloves, of which they happened to have a 
few large enough. I streamed out on all fours, as I entered, returned 


to shoemaker, paid for boots, took them home, found pants had | 


arrived from tailor, anointed myself with savory pomatum, agonized 
myself with new boote, drenched myself with Florida water, and 
was ready for the ball. 

The Ball. 

With my ticket under my arm I hobbled down Fourteenth street, 
in my new boots, past a hackman crying out, “Coach, sir! coach, 
here you are, genuine calico coach !’’ up a few steps, and entered the 
portal of charity. 

A scorbutic young man, with a red and yellow tie, check panta- 
loons and red hands, was the first object which greeted my prepared- 


with a 
M shoes 
e only 


e of past grandeur, was in 
laces of the 
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to-be-enraptured gaze. The second object ae 
held was an unshorn man, in overcoat and rubhes 
Come, I thought, if this is the style of tojies + 
need not have been so particular about those Ha” 
oom Name port (French for “‘ never mi 
twas in for it, and it’s no use crying over eet 
bilis. The first thing to find out the proper 
lace wherein to deposit my hat overcoat, 
nformation was abundant. Cards nailed up at 
every corner and on every doorpost bore the in. 
scription : 
TO THE HAT-ROOM. 


But there ended the intelligence. No friendly 
finger [[> to point the way, no nothing. Takj 
the direction in which the card was placed as my 
guide, I walked along a passage—found it led no. 
where. Went back to card, and then walked jp 
the opposite direction, found myself in a private 
box, retraced my steps, saw scorbutic young man 
sted against wall, asked for the necessary jp. 
ormation. Young man looked idiotically at me 
wriggled, and then went away. Inquired of spruce 
young man with gold chain, was directed yp. 
stairs, went up-stairs, fought my way to hat-room 
pushed my hat and coat into a kind of post. 
office, got a ticket, and came below. 

Once on the floor of the ball-room, I felt happy, 
Gazing around me, [ beheld oceans of loveliness 
heaving in every direction like an Atlantic of mer. 
maids. But where was the calico—where wag 
this much vaunted calico? A wave of satin rolled 
by me, a swell of silk laved my feet, whilst 
breakers of snowy, flower-adorned bosoms, broke 
over the mighty tide. Oh yes! here is one calicg 
dress, blue as a Mediterranean sky, dotted with stars, and sur. 
mounted by the loveliest face in the room, a white and red cameliajn 
the hair, and that was all. I have no hesitation in saying that 
that calico dress was the most magnificent of the evening. Bythe 
way, a horrible misgiving seizes me. Perhaps the dress was not 
calico after all—it may have been silk. I am terribly ignorant of 
the dry goods business, but I think it was calico. I will hope so, or, 
if I am mistaken, will beg the lady’s pardon personally, if she will 
only send me her name and add 

Oh, here’s another calico! 
Cannot say much for that, 
though. Young lady looks like 
a washed-out zebra. Yes, and 
here’s another calico, apparently 
made of buckwheat cakes and 
molasses. That’s all. Not 
another calico. I felt I had been 
imposed upon, and was saying 
to myself that I knew it would 
be so, when who should comeu” 
but my friend Goripus. ‘‘ Gori- 
pus,” said I, “‘where are those 
calico dresses you talked about ?’ 
** Oh, they took them off about 
three quarters of an hour ago.” 
So I had missed the sight, through running after my new boots and 
kid gloves,.when there was no necessity for it, for overcoats and 
woollen gloves seemed as much full dress as anything else. 

The music struck up as I revolved these things in my mind. Sets 
began to form for a quadrille. I was backed nearly off the stage, 
and into a ditch of private boxes, where reclined a large number of 
lovely young ladies, suggesting to my mind a thought of mermaid 
pollywogs. The dance commenced; I looked on enraptured. It 
seemed as if some fairy had enchanted a garden, and set the flowers 
and vegetables to making animated love. There was the carrot em- 
bracing the rose, andthe potatoe making eyes at the tulip, whilst 
the beetroot eloped with the snowdrop, and the pumpkin whispered 
sweet nothings into the ear of the larkspur. But to drop figures of 
speech for figures of fun. Before me capered a gentleman of medium 
corpulency, whose face and bust hada gravity and rigidity worthy of 
a judge—whilst his legs were lively as those of a young kitten, said 


ress. 


I am backed tnto a Private 
Ke 











| ner, and gracefully but firmly backed up against him. 


I passed and | 
In repassing a small | 
hole in the shutter attracted my | 
I looked through—a | 
dim light in the store—a small boy | 

the other end | 


lively legs carrying said rigid body hither and thither, hopping it 
about, without affecting it at all, any more than if it had been a 
plaster of paris Jove on 
the extremities of a mon- 
key. Standing as I was 
on the brink of a precipice, 
and in momentary danger 
of being capsized on the 
number of beautiful ladies 
in the ditch I have spoken 
of, I could not afford any 
encroachments on my 
limited domain; and the 
Jove-ial] gentleman began 
to caper rather close to me, 
so I sidled off, for the 
double purpose of evading 
him and to see what was 
going on at the other end 
of the room. It was slow 
work—edging in here, and 
stopping there, now sidling 
behind a lady, now squeez- 
ing past an old gentleman; 
but I got on somehow. 
Presently some one seized 
me by the hand. I looked 
up—it was a lady of the 
most ravishing beauty, and 
a stranger. was embar- 
rassed. I bowed, paused, 
was confused. A slight 
shade of displeasure cross- 
ed her lovely countenance, 
but ere my perplexity permitted me to utter a word, I was grasped by 
the other hand, turned round, let go, taken hold of again, let go again, 
again seized by both hands, turned round, pulled at one side, frowned 
at, winked at, nodded at. What in the name of thunder did it all 
mean? I gazed vacantly round, thought I must have gone insane, 
when suddenly the truth flashed upon me—l had got entangled in a 
quadrille, and was mistaken for a partner. However, bein gifted 
with presence of mind, I immediately made up my mind to my 
course of action. I picked out the smallest man in the set, wao had 
providentially a mild expression of countenance and a pretty part 
The exigen- 
and I pitched 
piace, I 
puzzled 


se 





The Gentleman with the ce 
like Body and the lively Legs 


cies of the dance required that it should be continued, 
in; when we (my new partner and self) returned to our 
entered into an animated conversation. She looked a little 


(Concluded on page 199.) 


Improved Appearance of the Poor after the Bali. 
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E OF ‘VIRGINIA 10 THE MEMORY OF 


NGTON. 


IN THE CITY OF RICHMOND, FEBRUARY 22, 1856. 


N ON THE SPOT BY BENDANN. 


